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Koetry. 


THE LAND O’ THE LEAL. 
en 

I'm wearing awa’, Jean, 

Like snaw when its thaw, Jean, 

I’m wearing awa’ 

To the land o’ the leal. 

There’s nae sorrow there, Jean, 

There’s neither cauli nor care, Jean, 

The day is aye fair 

In the land o’ the leal. 


Ye were aye leal and true, Jean, 
Your task’s ended noo, Jean, 
And I'll welcome you 

To the land o° the leal. 
Our bonnie bairn’s there, Jean, 
She was baith guid and fair, Jean, 
O we grudged her right sair 

To the land o’ the leal! 


Then dry that tearfu’ e’e, Jean, 
My soul longs to be free, Jean, 
And angels wait on me 

To the land o’ the leal, 
Now fare ye weel, my ain Jean, 
This world’s care is vain, Jeav ; 
We'll meet and aye be fain 

In the land o' the leal. 

LaDy CATHERINE NATRN. 





A Oils. 
a 
My true love hath my heart, and I bave his, 
By just exchange one for another given ; 
I hold his dear, and mine he cannot miss ; 
There never was a better bargain driven. 
My true love hath my heart, and [ have his. 


His heart in me keeps him and me in one ; 
My heart in him bis thoughts and senses guide ; 
He loves my heart, for ounce it was his own ; 
1 cherished bis, because in me it bides, 
My true love hath my heart, and I have his. 
Sie PHILIP SIDNEY. 





Is this improvement, where the human breed 

Degenerates as they swarm and overflow, 

Till toil grows cheaper than the trodden weed, 

And man competes with man, like foe to foe, 

Till death that thins them scarce seems public woe ? 
CAMPBELL. 
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Drea to the poor the least suspense of health— 

Their hands their friends, their labor all their wealth ; 
Let the wheel rest from toil a single sun, 

And all the hamble clock-work is undone; 

The custom lost, the drain upon the hoard, 

The debt that sweeps the fragment from the board— 
How mark the hunger round thee and be brave— 
Poresee thy erphan, and not fear the Srave ? 

E£vLWER. 





Detroit, Nov. 22d, 1869. 

Dean Revouvtion : The storms make havoc 
of my engagements. Could not reach Saginaw 
or Marshall, and only just saved myself at 
Toledo, going directly from tke cars, at half 
past eight, before the andience, with the dust of 
twenty-four hour,’ travel on my brow and gar- 
ments. For whose convenience the trains are 
planned in this region, it 1s difficult to say, as 
they never come or go with the slightest refer- 
ence to each other, leaving the unhappy travel- 
ler hours of weary waiting in crowded, dirty 
depots, filled with crying babies, apple peelings 
and pea-nut shells. 

Not being able to reach Saginaw, I went 
straight to Aun Arbor, and spent three days 
most pleasantly in visiting old friends, making 
new ones, and surveying the town, with its 
grand University. Took an excellent Thanks- 
giving dinuer at the home of Mr. Seaman, a 
highly cultivated Democratic editor, author of 
the ‘Progress of Nations.” A choice number 
of brilliant ladics and gentlemen gathered 
round his hospitable board on that occasion, 
over which his charming wife presided with 
dignity and grace. Woman’s Suffrage was the 
target for the combined wit and satire of the 
company, and, after four hours of uninterrupted 
sharp shcoting, pyrotechnics ond laughter, we 
dispersed to our several abodes, fuirly exhausted 
with the excess of enjoyment. 

Oné gentleman had the moral hardihood to 
assert that men had more endurance than wo- 
men, whereupon a lady remarked that she would 
hke to see the 1,300 young men in the University 
laced up in steel-mbbed corsets, with hoops, 
heavy skirts, trails, high heels, paniers, chignons 
and dozens of hair-pms sticking in their scalps, 
couped up in the nouse year after year, with no 
exhilarating exercise, no hopes, aims, nor ambi- 
tions in life, and see if they could stand it as 
well as the girls. Nothing, said she, but the 
fact that womer, like cats, have nine lives, en- 
ables them to survive the present regime to 
which custom duoms the sex. 

Ou iiiday evening, I gave my lecture on 
“Our Young Girls,” in the new Methodist 
church ; a large, elegant building, well lighted, 
aud filled with a brilliant audience of brave 
men and fair women. The students, in large 
numbers, were there and strengthened the 
threads of my discourse with frequent and 
generous applause, especially when I urged on 
the Regents of the University the duty of 
opening their doors to the daughters of the 
State. There are several splendid girls in 
Michigan preparing themselves for admission 
to the law department. As Judge Cooley, one 
of the Professors, is a very liberal, humane 
man, as well as a sound lawyer, and strongly 
in favor of cpening the college to girls, I have 
no doubt the women of Michigan will be the 
first to distinguish themselves at the bar. Some 
one said, the chief difficulty in the way of the 





easily be obviated by telling the young gentle- 
men from abroad to betake themselves to the 
colleges in their respective states, that Michi- 
gan may educate her daughters. As the wo- 
men own a good share of the property of the 
State, and have been heavily taxed to build and 
endow this institution, itis but fair that they 
should share in its advantages. 

The Michigan University, with its extensive 
grounds, commodious buildings, medicul aal 
law schools, Professors residences, and the 
finest laboratory in the c:untiy, is an institu- 
tion of which that State may well be proud, 
and as the tuition is free, it would be worth the 
trouble of a long, hard siege by the girls of 
Michigan to gain admittance there. I advise 
them to organize their forces at once ; get their 
minnie guns, battering-rams, monitors, projec- 
tiles, bombshells, cannon, torpedoes and fire- 
crackers ready, and keep up a brisk cannon- 
ading until the grave and reverend seigniors 
open the door, and the boys simultaneously 
shout, ‘hold, enough.” 

The ladies of Ann Arbor have a fine librery 
of their own, where their clubs meet once a 
week. They have just formed a Suffrage Asso- 
ciation of which Mrs. Lawrence, Mrs. Kellogg, 
Mrs. Sayer and Mrs. Seaman are the leaders, 
My visit ended with a pleasant reception at Mr. 
Donald MclIntyre’s, where I was introduced to 
Chaplin Day, wife and daughter, several pro- 
fessors and students of the University, and 
many ladies and gentlemen ready to accept the 
situation. Judge Cooley gave me a glowing 
account of the laws of Michigan—how easy it 
was for wives to get posssession of all the pro- 
perty, and then sunder the marriage tie and leave 
the poor husbands to the charity of the cold 
world, with their helpless children about them. 
I heard of a rich lady here who made a will 
giving her husband a handsome annuity as long 
as he remained her widower. It is evident 
that the poor ‘* white male,” sooner or later, is 
doomed to try for himself the virtue of the laws 
he has made for woman. I hope, for the sake of 
the race, he will not bear oppression with the 
stupid fortitude we have for 6,000 years. 


At Flint I was hospitably entertained by Mr. 
and Mrs. Jenny. Mr. Jenny isa Democratic 
editor who believes in progress, and in making 
smoother paths for women in this great wilder- 
ness of life. His wife is a very remarkable wo- 
man. She inaugurated the Ladies’ Libraries in 
Michigan. In Flint they have a fine brick 
building and nearly 2,000 volumes of choice 
books (owned by the Ladies Association) and 
money always in the treasury. Here, too, [had 
a fine audience, and gave ‘‘Open the Door.” 
Met several of the leading people, among others 
Mr. Thompson, an Englishman, who has one 
of the finest libraries in the country, especially 
his collection of Shakspeare. He has every 
possible edition—the largest, the smallest, the 
oldest and the newest, with notes and illustra- 
tions, criticisms and commentaries, and a large 














love letters to Ann Hathaway and hers to him. 
As Mr. Thompson lectures on Shakspeare, and 
is said to be very eloquent, I hope he will be in- 
vited by some of our eastern Lyceums, 

Coming from Flint I met Col. Edward Hill, a 
brave soldier, who led a Michigan regiment all 
through the late war. He gave me the last Jn- 
dependent to read, the first New York paper I 
had seen for a week. I was mucli pleased with 
Theodore Tilton’s speech at Father Hyacinthe's 
dinner, | His definition of a lady is capital ; lest 
you may have overlooked it, I enclose it for our 
readers. You can leave out the laughter and ap- 
plause, as that will save type : 

What, then, ie a lady? Herne Tooke, who once chased 
a lady so far as to hunt her to her etymology-I cannot 
say how much further—wrote that by unimpeachable 
Anglo-Saxon derivation a lady is a woman who is “ the 
equal of her lord.” Gentlemen, that’s the definition for 
me! A lady the equal of her lord! Freed not from her 
duly to him, but freed from her subjection to him, A 
lady is a wife, equal with a husband ; a sister, equal 
with a brother ; a woman, equal with a man. Now, sir, 
I want to make every women in this land a lady—a lady 
not by the obsequious verdict of fashion and society ; 
a lady not by reason of her grand house and gay attire ; 
a lady not because of her daily pheton in Central Park ; 
a lady not merely as the ornamental appendage of a rich 
man’s estate ; a lady not even by the nobler title of 
beautiful manners and cultivated tastes; but a lady in 
the grand old Anglo-Saxon sense—a lady proven and ac- 
knowledged such because she is an equal with her lord 
—his equal in the family, his equal in society, his equal 
in the church, his equal in the state—his equal in every 
rank, in every sphere, in every place. That, sir, is my 
own idea of a lady. It may differ a little trom my friend 
Mr. Greeley’s ; but I think time will show mine to be an 
improvement upon his. 

I read, too, Moses Coit Tyler’s “‘ Fragmentary 
Manhood,” and wondered at the end that Moses 
made no mention of woman. Does he not 
know that we have done all we can for man un- 
til we bring woman up to his level. The very 
virtues, he says, man lacks to-day, are pre- 
cisely those supplied by the feminine element. 
Man is but half a being, with half an idea on 
every subject, and must always be fragmentary 
until he is complimented by a noble, full-devel- 
oped womanhood. 

Not being able to reach Marshall, have passed 
the day at the Biddle House, which is very well 
kept. Here I have had a pleasant interview 
with Moses Field, one of the leaders of the 
working men’smovement, He thinks the safety 
of labor in this country depends on protection 
and tariffs, and that Free Trade is a snare and 
delusion. He says this is the general feeling 
among laboring men. Where are the World 
and the Evening Post, that they do not enlighten 
our working men on their short-sighted policy, 
and show them that a transient good is often a 








permanent evil ? E.G & 
JOAN. 
——-—> ---- 
BY ISABELLA GRANT MEREDITH. 
—_————. 


As she ran the hot iron over the shirt bosom, 
imparting the last fine gloss to Mr. Tinker’s 
Spotless linep, the while stooping to lend all 
her strength to the operation, she droned out in 
intermittent notes : 

On the other side of Jordan 

In the sweet fields of Eden, 

Where the Tree of Life is blooming, 
There is rest for you, 

It was a cheerful sentiment, if not a cheerful 
strain, and Jet us hope she found it a consoling 
contrast to the scene of her labor ; that small, 
stifling kitchen, in the steam of whose seething 





| buzzed, revelled and swarmed that maing| 





pots, the glare of whose Blindless windows, 
day, myriads of flies, tormenting the woman 
whose weary feet practised a tread-mill round 
there from the rising of the sun to the going 
down thereof. 


Nor was there a suspicion of sarcasm in her 
patient eyes, as passing from the ironing board 
to the fire, she paused to wipe her flushed face 
on her apron and glance out across the meadow 
where the brook flowed among the alders, and 
under the broad, cod] shade of the chesnut trees, 
Mr. Darby Tinker, who was supposed to shoul- 
der the special curse of earning his bread in the 
sweat of his brow, reposed at full length, par- 
taking of the dough-nuts and sweetened water 
which constituted the hay-makers’ ten o’clock 
lunch, > 


If she sighed as she went back to her ironing, 
it was because, even so early, she was inexpress- 
ibly weary. At half-past four she had been 
stirring ; not yet rested from yesterday's labor, 
yet forced to drag her tired limbs from their re- 
pose, to rise, build the fire, and cook breakfast 
for Mr. Tinker and the farm hands. In the in- 
terval of boiling, frying and “ dishing up,” she 
had found time to dress the children, while Mr. 
Tinker, poised like the Colossus of Rhodes be- 
fore the small looking-glass, had leisurely shaved 
himself. So many irons in the fire worried her, 
but when Bob hindered her by toddling, like a 
frisky young colt, about his trundle-bed, re- 
fusing to be caught, she uttered no sharp re- 
monstrance, but remembered how, that time 
last year, he had fretted with nettle-rash and 
tecthing, and thought how thankful she ought 
to be. 

That was ler way; to remember the one 
little rift in the cloud, the one blessing among 
the burdens that so sorely oppressed her, giv- 
ing to the face, that eight years before had 
been ‘sae comelie,” the faded, care-worn look, 
which blights all over-worked women before 
they reach their meridian. 


Last year at hay-time, she had had the 
plagues of Egypt to contend with; her first- 
born sick unto death; a drought which ob- 
secured the heaven of Mr. Tinker’s visage and 
financial prospects, driving him to seek a ques- 
tionable solace at the tavern, and to increased 
indulgence in strong waters, which were waters 
of bitterness, if not cf blood, to her. Bobby, 
‘*the baby ” then, worrying night and day, re- 
fused to leave her ; but, with the heavy, fretful 
child on her arm as she churned, split kind- 
lings, washed potatoes for dinner, or baked a 
batch of pies, she had the grace of spirit to re- 
member, ‘*The cress would be heavier yet, if 
God should lighten my arms of Bobby’s weight 
altogether ; I don’t think I could bear that!” 
If she once showed signs of losing patience, it 
was when that plague of flies, swarming and 
buzzing about her, fretted her long suffering 
spirit out of its meekness. Then she would 
drop her iron, with frantic gestures of her arms 
beat the air vainly, and catching up a fly brush 
of asparagus, flirt it over the shirts that hung 
airing on the bars. 

After breakfast she had gladly dispatched the 
children to help rake hay in the meadow, with 
the admonition: ‘Now, don’t you trouble your 
father, children. Mind Russ and "Liza, you 
take good care o’ Bobby! ” 

Then such heaps of greasy dishes to clear 
away ; such a hurry to skim the milk and feed 
the impatient pigs, to whom she garried heavy 
pails across the long yard under the broiling 








kled two days ‘ago, impossible to find time for 
before, ixhpossible to put offlonger, although it 
was Saturday ; and there loomed up before her 
the week’s mopping up and the week’s mend. 
ing, already overflowing the great basket in the 
corner ; all of which must be done somehow, 
after dinner was out of the way. 


‘Good day, Mis Tinker,’’ said a cheery 
voice ; ‘‘ awful weather, ain’t it?” 


The voice belonged to a bright- eyed, buxom 
woman, who entered the kitchen with pleasant 
familiarity. 

“Why, Alviry! is it you? Take a chair. | 
wasn’t expectin’ to see you round to-day.” 

**T thought’s likely. You see, I was sent 
after in a hurry to come an’ make a shroud for 
Mis Skinner's baby,” explained Alviry ; ‘they 
had to hurry up the funeral, it’s such terrible 
weather. There’s a sight o’ sickness about. I 
watched over to Squire Field’s last night. 
Mis Field ’s a very sick woman, Family 
well?” 

“‘We hain’t got no time to be anything else, 
as a general thing ; I’m so drove always, what 
with the farmin’ an’ my fam’ly, an’ one thing ‘n 
another, ’t I feel to be thankful if I can man- 
age to keep well ti} winter, tho’ summer nor 
winter I don’t have no time to be sick, an’! 
grudge losin’ a day. Somehow, my work is al- 
ways behind-hand, do what I will! Sometimes 
I wonder how other women do get along, and 
sometimes I'm tempted to wonder why there's 
so much more to do than there’s time to do it 
in! But I don’t mean to complain.” 

‘*There ain’t no use!” said Alviry signifi- 
cantly ; ‘‘if there was, I’d exercise my vocal 
organs, Ican tell you! Gracious, what pesis 
the flies be! They ’most drive me distracted, 
a-sliding over my face as if ‘twas a skatin’ 
rink.” 

‘Yes, they are bothersome. I've been mean- 
ing to get some nets for the winders. I think 
’t would pay ia the long run, it takes so much 
time to brush them off the ironin’, and they do 
get into the vittles so! But money comes so 
hard that it goes harder.” 

* Don’t it though? I know all abort that! 
They say 't ‘money's the root of all evil,’ 
but I guess if they dug deep enough, they'd 
find out that the want on’t is the tap-root of 
wickedness! Thank the Lord, I make what 
money J spend—though I don’t work nigh so 
hard as you do, Mis Tinker, —and I don’t have 
to look to no man for it. Folks may say what 
they like about old maids, but we’ve one advan- 
tage—not to say dozens!—over you married 
women, in havin’ no close-fisted man, holdin’ 
on like grim death to the purse-strings, and dol- 
ing out the mutual property by sixpences, af- 
ter generously tarnin’ it all over to you—before 
witnesses—on your wedding day. That’s one 
reason why I never would get married ; I guess 
I've got a queer streak, for I do resent bein’ im- 
posed upon, and, says Lif marriage begius 
with such a farce, what’s it reagonable to expect 
but farce all the way through? And I warn’t 
a-going to stand up along side any man who'd 
pretend to endow me with all his worldly pos- 
sessions, and ’s hke ’s not leave me a widder, 
and will away two-thirds on’t to'some Theologi- 
cal Institute! Humbug and Injun-gifts, I call 
it! I make what I can by my trade, settin’ up 
watchin’ an’ makin’ shrouds, —and ’taint nigh so 
gloomy as you'd suppose!—and then I spend 
what I please, with nobody to account to fur ’t. 

“TI tell you what, Mis Tinker, years ago, 
when I warn’t much bigger than your 'Liza, I 





sun ; such a hurry toget at that ironing, sprin- 


see plain, how it worked; I see my mother 
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a-frettin’ and a-worritin’ {secretly because of 
things she couldn’t help no more’n the man in 
‘the moon, because tea and coffee are transitory 
-things, and sugar and molasses ain’t by no 
means immortal. Says I, ‘Mother, because 
"bags of flour are self-raisin’, ’taint no sign that 
there’re self-vestorin’ like the widow’s cruse,’ 
‘and she’d answer : 

‘***T wish they was, Alviry,’so kind o’ pa- 
tient and uncomplainin’ ’t I always felt re- 
proached for sayin’ such things, though it did 





provoke me that mother should be made to feel 
as if she was to blame, when any of the grocer- 
jes was out. 


** Father warn’ta bad man, at all, ’s men go, 
buthe’d got into a way of thinkin’ that mother, 
*ause she was so economical and fore-handed, 
could get along without anything, feed and 
clothe us all on ’most nothing. And he hada 
way of feelin’ that there was more satisfaction 
in spending the money himself—he had a great 
name tor liberality—but lor! I guess the real 
generosity counted back to the one who saved 
it! That's my mind! 


‘* Mother, she always used to choose the time 
when we was all at breakfast, to say, ‘ Father, 
such a thing is all out.’ I used to think she felt 
that there was strength in numbers! And how 
plain I can see her thin cheeks flush up, for all 
she pretended to speak so unconcerned like. 
Father, ’d never grumble ; ’twarn’t his way! 
He’d just say, sharp and short, * So soon, Mis 
Peters?’ and then he’d be as bleak and nippin’ 
as ajNovember day. It was hard times for us 
all, and mother, she’d feel so dreadful cut up 
about it! 


‘*T was a toller’bly sharp child for a girl, and 
did a sight of thinkin’. I got a kind o’ mental 
dyspepsy those days,—something sot’s heavy as 
lead on my mind. I[ couldn’t digest it no way. 
I could see that’twas all wrong. There was 
mother, now, she did three times the actual 
work ’t father did,—though she was the weaker 
vessel,—havin’ children and practicing half-a- 
dozen trades to once ; cook and manty-maker, 
seamstress, teacher to us children, and tailor- 
ess to the three boys, beside pursuin’, what I 
call the rag-bag professions,—the house maid- 
of-all-work duties of scrubbin’, sweepin’, dus- 

tin’, and patchin’, and darnin’, and keepin’ up 
all the odds and ends. 

“And there was father—he was a stock- 
breeder—kept his horse and carriage, walked 
about the farm, read the papers, rited about 


B the country to Horse Fairs and Cattle Shows, 


and took life so easy that he weighed over two 
hundred before he was fifty years old. 

*“‘That’s the difference, an’I see it, an’ I re- 
belled against it! It may be Fate, says I, but 
it does seem wonderful onfair distribution, 
a-puttin’ the hett o’ the burden onto the weaker 
creature. "I'warn’t the way father treated his 
cattle. 

** Folks used to say ’t Alviry was a dre’dful 
onfeelin’ girl, but I did love mother, and it 
riled me awful to see things go on 80. One day 

I blurted out something of the sort to mother, 
She wes dre’dful shocked! 

“«* Why! Alviry Peters,’ says she ; ‘don’t you 
love your father?’ ‘I spose I do!’ says I; ‘but 
‘I rather guess I love myself better ’n any man 
livin’, when itcomestothat! IreckonI warn’t 
gifted with a self-abnegatin’ disposition, and 
’tain’t no use to go against nater. 1 won’t stand 
‘what most women do, any how! If ’t warn’ta 
‘misfortune orignally to be born one, women, 
; with their gentle and yieldin’ ways, have made 
> ta regul ar curse to the sex ; and men are that 
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iencroachin’ that, give *em an inch, they take 
the ell!’” 
, “I didn’tsay, ‘look at pa!’ for I didn’t want 
to hurt her feelins, or to seem disrespect- 
ful; but I felt that her time was worth as much 
as his’n, andif any ‘laborer is worthy of his 
hire,’ the woman who is wife, mother, house- 
keeper, and hired help, all in one, ought to 
feel justified in any little extravagances, such 
as givin’ to the poor, and lendin’ to the Lord, 
without havin’ to let her right hand and her 
husband know what her left hend’s a-going to 
do,—for if she chooses to invest her money 
without interest, ain’t it her own earnins ? 
‘When I come in here, Mis Tinker, I hadn’t 
the remotest idee of givin’ you my his’try, 
but somehow, seein’ you a-drivin’ ahead so 
patient-like put me in mind of mother. Well, 
well! her days was a weariness and a burden, 
but thank the Lord, she’s got payment in full, 
pressed down and runuin’ over, for she’s gone 
to her rest. Her grave, all green grass and 
blossomin’ daisies, is the peacefullest place 1 
know of in the world. I set out a rose-bush at 
the head on’t, for she was particular fond of 
roses, and always had a bow-pot full on ’em, 
when they was in bloom, a-standin’ on the 
hearth. 


**When I go home to visit it now—and it’s 
all I ever go home for—I think if I had married 
and gone through the life that most of the 
women I know live, that grave would holda 
better promise for me than any sermon I ever 
heard preached on election. I believe God ’!l 
forgive her for suffezin’ herselt to be so imposed 
on in this world, I used to fret, thinkin’ that 
with all them wearin’ cares, she’d no time for 
speritual growth-—but she cultivated a speritual 
patience, worthy of a saint, and now she’s in 
company ’t she’s fitted for. 

‘‘Father, he’s got another wife. Such is life! 
She ain’t mother’s style, and she ain’t afraid to 
ask for money, nor to spend it, either! You'd 
oughter see the silks, and the shawls that wo- 
man wears! If there’s any economy in that es- 
tablishment now-days, it’s on the other side of 
the house, I guess. Father ’s kind o’ givep up 
the Fairs an’ Shows, and the business ’t used to 
call him to Washington, of late. When he does 
go, though, she goes, too. I’m glad on’t myself, 
He made her a public gift of all he had, and she’s 
got the right to spend it if she sees fit! I ain’t 
no ways put out that he married again, neither. 
If he don’t miss mother, she don’t miss him, 
—that’s all! 


‘But dear me! I must hurry home! Id no 
idee of settin’ so long! I’dask you to drop in 
and see me, unceremonious-like, but ’tain’t no 
use! Women might as well live hermits, for 
all the time they get for social intercourse. 
Work aud drudge, day in and day out,—that’s 
Woman’s Mission! Folks do a sight of talkin’ 
and lecturin’ about Woman’s Work and Wages, 
but Icondense the whole question into a nut- 
shell, and the kernel on’t don’t pay for the 
crackin’ ; its the more you do, the more you 
may do, and no pay and no thanks, Its your 
privilege and your duty? I’ve lived twenty 
years sence I first made up my mind that 
things was all wroug, and I hain’t seen no 
occasion to change my views yet.” 


as 








Nineteen Briockseaps.—Nineteen students 
of Iowa Wesleyan University have petitioned 
for the removal of a colored student from their 
class. Can the one be blacker outside than the 





nineteen are within ? 





HORACE GREELEY AND HIS “NOTION 
OF WOMAN’S RIGH1S.” 
ceimteagieae 
BY JOHN NEAL. 





By an essay or lecture of Mr. Greeley’s in the 
Hearth and Home, it appears that he entertains 
certain opinions with regard to Woman’s Righte, 
and Woman Suffrage, and woman’s doings» 
which it were well for those who think highly 
of him to understand. 


He holds first, and there we agree with him, 
that the first man and the first woman were 
paired—each being the complement of the other, 
and each having a special field of action. | So far, 
so good. But when, if ever, did a change take 
place, whereby the same field of action was so 
enlarged that each had something to do, which 
the first pair never dreamed of ? When did the 
women lose all her rights ?—her rights to herself, 
to her children and to her earnings? Originally, 
she was man’s co-partner—his ‘‘ better half.” 
Is it so now? and if not, why not? 

Next, he maintains that the household is wo- 
man’s ‘‘kingdom.” If by this he means any- 
thing, it must be that there, in that household, 
woman must be supreme—that hers is not a di- 
vided empire, that she is to reign there, as man 
reigns elsewhere. Very well—be it so. And 
what follows? In the management of her 
household, the education of her children, end 
in the administration of her family affairs, her 
authority should be absolute, and unquestion- 


‘able, just as much as her husband’s authority is, 


outside of the household, in all business mat- 
ters. But is it so? Is not man the autocrat? 
Will he bear ‘‘ a brother near the throne,” for a 
single moment, where a difference of opinion 
prevails? 

**I believe, too,” he says, ‘‘that when the 
time had arrived for establishing a government 
or state... .. whether generally, or by delegates,” 
the women were left at home, ‘‘ and this be- 
cause of a mutual and qzneral intuition that such 
was the divine order, dictated by the highest 
good of the entire human family.” 

Charming! but where’s the proof? Though 
Mr. Greeley may believe this—a fact incapable 
of proof, supposiug it to be a fact—others may 
believe the contrary. But suppose it were true 
-—what then? Have men and women undergone 
atransformation? Have they interchanged char- 
acacters, or aspirations? If not—where is the 
«general intuition,” which prevailed at first? 
Have the women found out, after the experience 
of ages, that such ‘‘ intuition” is unsafe? Or 
have they become what they were not im the 
beginning ; for we find them bestirring them- 
selves throughost Christendom for the recovery 
of their natural rights, and their equality with 
man. 

Tn a word, must not Mr. Greeley give up the 
idea of a ‘‘general intuition,” as the ground- 
work of all government excluding women ; or 
acknowledge that women have changed charac- 
ters, and, of course, that the precedent he relies 
upou is no longer binding upon them ? 

But, says he, under certain circumstances—as 
where a woman has ‘a bed-ridden husband or 
father”—she may go outside of her household for 
work, But suppose her husband a drunkard, or 
a spendthrift—a brute, or a fool—what then? 
May she not take in washing, or go out after 
chips, even at the risk of finding men in her 
way ? 

But he goes further, and says, ‘‘ The: promis- 
cuous employment of men and women in shop 
or field has hitherto led to gross irregularities and 
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corruptions, and I do not believe the time is 
near at hand when such commingling may be 
confidenty expected not to resalt in such lamént- 
able consequences.”’ 

Here, everything depends upon what is to be 
understood by the use of two words, promiscuous 
and confidently. Are churches and prayer-meet- 
ings promiscuous ? Are the gatherings in lecture- 
toomsand concerts, theatres and factories, and 
printing-offices, or in academies, free schools 
and colleges, what he: calls promiscuous? If 
they are, then the facts are all against him, and 
all our late experience in associated labor is the 
other way. Within a little time, it has been dis- 
covered that boys and girls, and men and wo- 
men, are meant by God himself to live together 
—to grow up together—and to labor together. 
Where men and women associate freely, and on 
equal terms, there both are ‘free—the man 
strengthens the woman ; the woman refines, 
purifies and humanizes the man. And so will 
boys and girls. A friend of ours, who has been 
romping with boys all her life, climbing trees, 
clearing fences and running races with them was 
sent to Mrs. Willard’s celebrated school, at Troy. 
The very next day, she was startled by a cry 
from the young ladies in another room of 
** Heads oul !—Heads oul!” Upon further in- 
quiry, it appeared that a buy was passing—only a 
boy—one of the harmless creatures she had been 
playing with all her life, as with so many New- 
foundland puppies, or young bossies. We all 
know—do we not—that where women are ex- 
cluded from the dinner table, men make brutes 
of themselves, if not blackguards ; and that, if 
men are excluded, women grow frivolous, if not 
scandalous, 


Can it be in this sense that Mr. G. uses the 
word ‘*promiscusus?” If so—then facts are 
against him. Andif in some other sense, what 
isit? Nobody asks for promiscuous intercourse 
or promiscuous associations between the sexes 
but the more enlightened, who desire not the 
emancipation of women only, but of men, that 
they may be allowed to work together, as they 
do on the stage, in our lecture.rooms, and 
schools and churches. If this be ‘ promis- 
cuous,” then so much the better for both. 

But Mr. Greeley ‘‘ does not b vieve that the 
time is near at hand, when such commivigling 
may be contidenily expected nol to result in such 
lamentable consequences.” To say nothing of 
the awkward phraseology—the more unpardon - 
able in a writer so remarkable for talking com- 
mon sense in the plainest language, I ask, who 
cares whether it may be ‘* confidently expected ” 
or not, if the facts are of common occurrence 
throughout the land? And if it could not be 
confidently expected—if it could only be hoped 
for, would not such hope, of itself, be reason 
enough for laboring to bring about a ‘ result” 
unatiended by such ‘* lamentable 
quences ? ” 


conse- 


‘As to teaching—one of the few pursuits 
wherein men and women may be properly asso- 
ciated,” he says—‘‘I deem it best that above 
the age of fifteen, girls should be instructed by 
women, boys by men.”” But women can only 
teach what they have learned ; andif trades and 
professions—watch-making, printing, engray- 
ing, ete., ete.—could be opened to our daugh- 
ters, the teaching must begin with men. Yet 
more—so far as my experience goes--and I 
have had fifteen years in the Sabbath-school, 
and I have a daughter who has had nearly as 
much—I say that I weuld much rather have 
women and girls in my class, than men and 
boys, while she prefers the latter--the ‘ he- 
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critters”—both believing it better for all par- 
ties. 

But, as if to atone for all his earlier misgiv- 
ings, Mr. Greeley says, under the 7th division of 
his lecture, that he ‘‘ heartily wishes the women 
of our country, and of each State, would choose 
their wisest and their best to assemble as dele- 
gates, and memorialize Congress and their 
respective Legislatures for the removal of this 
wrong.” 


Capital! The man is evidently with us after 
all, heart and soul; and why need we quarrel 
about non-essentials ? 

**T am confident,” he adds, ‘‘ that such dele- 
gates, fairly chosen by the general voice of the 
sex, would make no demand that 1 would not heart- 
ily second.” Bravo! 


But he goes further—much further, and it we 
do not mind our p's and q's, will be ahead of 
Mrs. Cady Stanton herself, and perhaps of 
Susan B. Anthony and the rest of our forlorn 
hope—for ‘‘I believe,” says he, ‘ that valuable 
suggestions might be expected trom such a congre- 
gation of the geutler and purer.” Bravo!— 
bravissimo ! 

In the very next breath, nowever, he gets tright+ 
ened again—and all the fat is in the fire. ‘‘But 
from a Congress or Legislature,” he says, 
**elected by men and women voting together.” 
But why need they vote togelher? What should 
prevent their voting separately? And made 
up in good part of such women.” Whoare they? 
name! name !—‘‘as would naturally aspire to, 
and enjoy seats therein ”—from which we may 
infer that, if women were elected, who did not 
naturally aspire to, nor enjoy seals therein— 
ignorant and helpless women, having no ac- 
quaintance with the object in view—Mr. Gree- 
ley would not withhold his co-operation—'‘* and 
being elosetted on commitiees with such men as they 
would meel therein, 1 pray to be delivered.” And 
this—ihis /—is the bugbear that frights Mr. 
Greeley from his propriety ; (his, the lion in his 
path! a fear that sush women as Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Miss Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. 
Burleigh, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Rev. 
Olympia Brown, and fifty others I might name, 
will be closetied in committees with our statesmen 
and lawgivers! Tosay nothing of the men, what- 
ever they may be or not be, what must he think 
of the women? Are not men and women clos- 
eted together in every charitable scheme of the 
age ?—in all our great religious undertakings ? in 
getting up charities and fairs? And what harm 
has ever come of it? If such women are not safe 
in committee-rooms, with such men—all I have 
to say is, God help them both! Where would 
they be safe? The Turks have just these ‘‘ no- 
tions” of women, and of Women’s Rights—and 
the French are not much better. But we are 
another people.. 

But Mr, Greeley has another objection, 
weightier, perhaps, in his view, than all the rest. 
If Mr. and Mrs. Smith should ‘happen to dis- 
agree about the Pennsylvania or Ohio eiection, 
he is afraid they might come to blows—almost 
—the husband being called ‘‘a brute,” and the 
wife something worse. But how bappens it 
now? Do they always agree about everything ? 
about their neighbors and friends ? their visitors 
and relations? May not their sectarian views 
differ « little sontetimes, and even their religious 
views? Are not believers unequally yoked 
sometimes with unbelievers without scratching, 
or pulling hair? Did he ever hear of a divorce 
obtained, or even asked for, on such grounds? 
or ever on account of a difference in religious 
or political opinion? Why, then, are these 

















outeries, and misgivings, on account of politi 

cal differences? Families are seldom of one 
mind about anything. The dearest friends fail 
to agree upon the most momentous questions, 
Would you disfrauchise either party, for such a 
reason ? 

But, courage! Mr. Greeley recovers himself 
at last. And I agree with him altogether and 
most heartily in all that he says about useful 
labor—and useless labor—and about the girl of 
the period, who is above being useful in any 
way, and who prides herself on her utter useless- 
ness and helplessness—on being a toy and a sub- 
stitute, a plaything anda lay-figure. And we may 
well forgive him for teaching that ‘‘ no useful 
work is degrad'ng,” and for what follows—which, 
to say the least of it, is both wise and magnani- 
mous. It runs thus: 

“Woman is insisting that her share of the 
world’s work be allolted and secured to her, and 
the demand, however unwisely urged, or mis- 
takenly directed, is substantially just.” 

Thus much being acknowledged, all we ask 
of Mr. Greeley now is, that he, or somebody 
else for him, will be obliging enough to point 
a better way of obtaining what is “ subslan- 
tially jus!.” Tell us, we beseech you, how to 
urge their pretensions more ‘ wisely ”—and 
how to direct our energies less mistakenly,’’ 
and as in duty bound, we shall ever pray—etc., 
ete. ; 

P.S. 1 had intended to call the attention of 
your readers to the late shameful outrage in 
Philadelphia upon the women students. While 
I think with the World, that some of the 
lectures ought never to be given to a promis- 
cuous gathering of both sexes—never /—I hold 
that others might, with advantage to both, and 
that these young gentlemen--gentlemen for- 
sooth !—deserve to be made women of till they 
know how to behave. 





MORE MASCULINE REASONING --FR OM 
THE PULPIT. 





Dear Revouvrtion : Please give the following 
a corner with the notes attached : 

The Rev. Mark Trafton, in his lecture on “ The 
Coming Woman,” claims that woman should find open 
to her all those avenues, and only those avenues, for se- 
curing a living, into which it was sate and proper itor 
her to enter alone. (1.) The coming woman, he said, 
will inquire, not so much “what can I do,’” as ** what 
a modest respect for the fitness of things permits me to 
do.” (2.) The coming woman, he added, will receive 
equal pay wita man for any work which sbe does equally 
as well. (3.) To the question, ‘ Will the coming woman 
vote?”’ he replied: “The Lord only knows. But 
ought she to vote?” Law is simply the basis of social 
order. It creates nothing, but only secures safety and 
peace. (4.) The tax woman is required to pay is simply 
an equivalent for the protection she receives from the law. 
No injustice is done her, therefore, by withholding the 
ballot. (5.) Mr. Trafton does not believe that if women 
engaged actively in politics, they could purify it, 

NOTES TO THE FOREGOING. 

(1.) Very well, to begin with. 

(2.) All agree. 

(3.) If the Rey. gentleman believes this, no 
wonder he cares little about Woman Suffrage. 
But if he can be persuaded to believe—and 
acknowledge, in the pulpit or elsewhere—that 
suffrage regulates wages, he will be driven forth- 
with to one of two convictions : either.that he 
has bitherto wholly misunderstood the true 
question, and that there is no prospect, I do not 
say 20 cerlainiy, bat no prospect of woman ever 
receiving ‘‘ equal pay with man for any work she 
does equally as well ;” or that men are about un- 
dergoing a change of character, which wil] su 
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persede legislation, and make the ballot worth- 
less. 

(4.) But—‘‘ law,” he says, ‘‘is simply the 
basis of social order.” Very well—and what 
then? Who made that Jaw? and who estab- 
lished that basis ? Was there ever a more bare- 
faced begging of the question? Again, he says, 
“Tt—the law—creales nothing ; but only secures 
safety and peace.” If this were true, why 
should it not secure safety and peace for wo- 
man, as well as for man ? But unhappily for him, 
itis not true—any more than it would be true 
to say that the builder of railroads, and bridges, 
and cities creates nothing—or the poet, or painter, 
or sculptor,—but only secures. The law creates 
partnerships, inheritances, associations, com- 
munities, with mercantile, social and family re- 
lationships and obligations—else why do they so 
differ among all nations ? 

But whether it creates, or does not cieate, 
what has that to do with Woman Suffrage? If 
it cannot create women voters, how can it create 
men-voters? And if its only function be to 
* secure peace and safety,” all that women ask 
for themselves 1s that it shall secure theirs. 

But, moreover, adds our profound Jomeian, 
“The tax woman is required to pay is simply 
an ‘equivalent for the protection she receives from 
the law.” 

If this be true of woman, it must be true of 
man ; and the tax he is required to pay must he 
simply an equivalent for the justice he receives 
from the law! Preposterous! Under such 
doctrine, what becomes of representation as the 
ce-equivalent of taxation? What of allegiance 
and protection as reciproca’ duties? And why 
superadd the privilege of voting te man, while 
refusiug it to woman? Is it a concession or a 
gratuity ?—superfluousor not? If protection is 
the equivalen! in one case, being paid for by the 
tax, why not in the other? 

(5.) ‘No injustice,” the gentleman adds, with 
the most amusing self-complacency—‘* no injus 
tice is done her—therefore—by withholding the 
ballot.” Another pefilio principu. ‘* There- 
fore,” indeed! Does the Rev. gentleman un- 
derstand the meaning of the word therefore? 
But enough—such nonsense ought never to pass 
unrebuked, though it be uttered from tbe lec. 
ture-room, or the pulpit. J. ON 





NOTES FROM THE LECTURING FikLD, 
nieilliemestn 
BY MRS. L, D. BLAKE. 
neice 

Dzar Resvouvtion : Some account of my ad- 
ventures during my recent trip to Allegany Co., 
may not be uninteresting to your readers, at 
least as indicating the state of public feeling in 
that region. In compliance with an invitation 
received some time ago, I made my way to 
Wellsville on Friday, November , 15th, occom- 
panied by Mrs. Willard, the Vice-President of 
that County, who met mes on my arrival in that 
region, and who had made a!l the arrangements 
for my personal comfort and public appearance. 
{ndzed, I found great kindn2s3 from all with 
whom 1 had to deal. O.ae geatleman printed 
the noises of my lectare and would reveive 
no payment, and the owner of Bresm Hall, 
where I spoke, maje his terms as reasonable as 
possib‘e, only having to pay tor tae lghts and 
The ev.nins Was Vocy taluyovabie as re- 
garded the weather—a ligu:, drizzany iain tal 
ing contiauously. Notw.tustaa say tas, some 
of the very best poopls 1m toc y lace nace their 
way to the hall aa2 Lovonca Wid coca cual 
attention as showed that the> wore wi leisy ins 
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terested in the subject. Indeed, I received 
many con:pliments upon my effort to please 
them, and was cordially invited to remain over 
another day, and speak again in the evening. 
This, however, I was prevented from dojng. 
part'y Ly other engagments and partly by the 
perversity of the trains on the Erie Railroad, 
which could not be coaxed into running to suit 
my convenience. 

On Saturday 1 went to Belmont where I was 
the guest of Dr. Wilkes Angel. in whose hospi- 
table house I found a most delightful home. 
With this charming family I spent Sunday and 
Monday ; on Monday evening speaking on Suf- 
frage at the Court House. One would think 
that the clerk of the weather in that region must 
be a most violent opponent of Woman Suffrage, 
for all his forces were combined against the 
humble individual who had gone forth like a 
modern Peter the Hermit to preach this new 
crusade. Monday vight was almost the storm- 
iest I ever saw. Snow tour inches thick lay on 
the ground, and fine snow driven before a fierce 
north west wind filled the air with icv particles. 
The Court House, too, stood on the top of a 
hill over which the wind had full sweep, and at 
intervals during my address the sound of the 
sleet dashing against the glass and the dismal 
howl of the storm were loud enough to seem 
like an altempt to drown the voice that was 
raised to plead the cause of woman. 

Here again, however, I had a good and atten- 
tive audi. nee, sev2ral persons coming from a 
considerable distance the other side the river to 
hear me, the whole board of Supervisors who 
met that week in the town was also present, 
listening to me with most kindly interest. I 
afterwards learned that they were almost to a 
man in favor of Woman Suffrage, and of course 
I like to think that my arguments had some- 
thing to do with this state of conviction. 

There were several plainly dressed men in the 
audicnc2 who seemed to me especially attentive, 
one in particular, whose earnest face I shall not 
soon forget, leaned forward in his intentness, 
scarcely sseming to change his position during 
the heur in which I was speaking. Many com- 
pliments were paid me on my, effort and I was 
invited to repeat my lecture at several other 
points in the county. Home engagements, 
however, prevented a longer stay, and I-turned 
my face eastward with many pleasant thoughts 
of the kind reception | had met with in this new 
field of labor. 





OUR DAUGHTERS. 
—eteeage ey 
BY PAULINA WRIGHT DAVIS. 
xe 

Ir is not needful at the present time to say 
anything tor old maids ; they are no longer ata 
discouut. They can do avy kind of business, 
enter professions, ‘sue and be sued,” hold ot- 
fices, if they can get them, can act as executors 
of wills, can administer upun estates of a father 
or brother, and this lawfully ; but if they marry 
before such business is fully settled, then ‘‘ such 
marriage shall act as an extinguishment of such 
office.”’ In other words, the woman 1s no longer 
an individual before the law, but a “femme 
covert.” Her husband cannotussume her duties 
in this busmess, but the Court of Probate may 
appoint him to the vacancy. He has swallowed 
her as truly as Zeus swallowed Metis ; and at 
Will not be stiuuge if some of the same cne- 
sided and izhurmonious progeny ar3 the result. 

But Lam geing to speak nos of the indepen- 
dent, wature wants, tezmacd vis Old wsdl, butof 





a class on whom the customs of society bear 
hard—not the statute law, which subjugates 
woman, but the headsbip of fatherhood that 
holds daughters always in tutelage. 

The grown-up daughters of the iamily are 
literally and truly paupers. 1 know it isa hard, 
disagreeable word to use, but the facts are ugly 
things to deal with, and it may perhaps as well 
be me as any one to write a chapter on daugh- 
ters. Mine are young yet, and I will look after 
their interests in good time. Just now, all girls 
are a care to me. 

I will suppose that [ have a neighbor with 
sons and daughters—the sons grow up, and at 
suitable age, and well-educated, they are set up 
in business. They have, at least, a portion of 
what is to be theirs in the future. O-:e daugh- 
ter marries, has a generous outfit and a thou- 
sand or two to heip the young people along. 
Two or three more remain at home doing the 
fringe work of housekeeping, the httle odds and 
ends ; trying to make life useful by a round of 
little charities and dailv sacrifices. They have 
no separate allowauce, at Jeast none adequate to 
their position, Perhaps this father is liberal ; 
he wants them) at home to cheer his old age, 
to make life bright and warm, he is glad they 
do not marry, but they are forever children to 
him, and girls at that. Of course, they do not 
want their portion ; they can huve no desire for 
investing and increasing their property. He 
can take better care of it than they, With all 
his kindness he may have no just conception of 
their needs or natures, and he may, by his very 
narrowness, so embitter their lives that they will 
not mourn his death. 

Suppose on» ox moro of these daughters hava 
gifts which, if allowed free scope, would give 
them a profession to fall back upon. Is it not 
as unjust to cramp them into this varrow 
home-life as it would have been to keep the 
brother with nothing bat his ‘‘ great expecta- 
tions?” But says the father, ‘*I mean to pro- 
vide handsomely for you all.” And so possibly 
he will, but in the moantime thcir powers ars 
rusting out, their youth is slipping away, am- 
bition dies, and ths use of their property comes 
perbaps in time to save them from the old ladies’ 
home, or dependance on a grudging brother or 
sister. 

The hearts that might have mad2 a home 
happy, that might have gathered in orphan chil« 
dren, are burned to ashes, and the life wastes 
away in hopeless repining, a fever of desirese— 
and chills of disappointment. A home is a wo- 
man’s first necessity ; hom. cares, duties, hos- 
pitalities, and charities, these she can have with- 
out warriage; that may be superadded and 
make it as perfect as we ever have anything 
on earth. Let the home bo first; marriage a 
secondary considereiion, and we shall see less 
gilded misery. Girls, as soon as they are 
oll enough to exercise judgment, should have 
their monthly allowance, and :f they make mis- 

takes cr waste, let them bear the consequenccs. 

Not lonz since, I was talking with a young 
lady who was lamenting hir aim'ess life and her 
want of moans to dress su:tably. Why do you 
not try Look-keeping? you are qualified for that 
and caa get a good salary. ‘‘I tave proposed it 
to Papa, time a2J again, dut Le will not consent 
to it.’ “Lam anidle, gool-for-nothing. My 
educaticn is of no practical us2 to me.” You 
surely ka2) your owa accounis, ‘‘ My accounts 
(with a sazcr Wuiza made me s221Ju), I never 
have mora t!aiiweaty-iva cea's. jast enongh for 
my ome.»:.3 Jare, wf Laca geing enywhere, but 
nothiog 12 sive ora a. ucepeneatty, Whin 
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I ask money, father looks as though I was the 
most extravagant creature living. First, hOw 
much do you want, and what do you want it 
for? So with my heart in my mouth, I say, 
boots. ‘‘You wear out a great many, it seems 
to me.” ‘ Yes, papa, but—here I am cut short, 
and he hands me three or five dollars, and so I 
have to get cheap boots, the very bane of my 
life. When I complain of this, mama says, 
‘Well, dear, it’s your father’s way, try and 
bear it patiently.” And so ske ekes out trom 
her small means the necessaries. 


**You need not look incredulous ; indeed, 
you need not—these beautiful furs came for 
Christmas ; and these pearls, to wear to Mrs. 
8.’s party. But I had not then one unmended 
pair of stockings in the world. Look at my 
gloves. I have to spend hours mending and 
cleansing them, which ought to be given to 
other things. No one would dream we were 
scrimped, with our large house and fine ap- 
pointments. Mama's tact and constant indus- 
try hide much of the want of harmony, but I[ 
can tell you there is friction enough behind the 
scenes.” Pro ably the expenses of your estab- 
lishment draw heavily upon your father, and he 
may have more to bear than you dream of. 
“Why, then, will he persist in living in sucn a 
great house and giving dinner parties to stupid 
people? There is no real social life in it. We 
all hate it. I have my ideal of a bappy home.” 

Is not my little friend’s story a true one? 
Wives endure, daughters marry, to try to better 
their lives, the glamour of courtship brightens 
the future ; their lot is to be an exception to all 
others. Too late they find that the golden band 
was but the sign of their spiritual slavery, and 
that altogether witehood swallows up their wo- 
mavhood. Be women first, it will then do, 
girls; to talk of marriage. 





OONNEOCTICUT COMING. 
—_—_— 


New Haven, Nov. 19, 1869. 

Dear Revorvtion: It may be interesting to 
your Connecticut readers to learn the state of 
public feeling in New Haven on the Woman 
question. I understand that at the recent con- 
vention in Hartford, Mrs. Hooker characterized 
this city as the ‘* deadest of all places.” When 

‘T heard of it, I thought her not far from correct. 
Since that time there have been some unmistak- 
able signs of hfe. The “ Dwight Street 
Union,” a club composed of wealthy and in- 
fiuential citizens, has discussed the questivn, 
**Ought the elective franchise to be conferred 
upon women,” four nights, and the question 
was each evening decided in the affirmative. 
At the close of the discussion on the fourth even- 
ing, the ladies} present, of whom there were a 
large number, were called upon to decide the 
question, and they did so, voting in a majority 
of two to one for the affirmative. 

On Tuesday evening last, the question was 
discussed three hours in the Yale Law School. 
When the discussion was ended, all those who 
believed in Female Suffrage were called upon 
to signify it by vote, and after that those of a 
contrary belief. All but two signified their 
belief in woman's right to the ballot. One of 
-the two, voted that he was not in favor of it ; 
the other did not vote either way. 

The question was proposed for the annual 
public debate in the City Hall, and was objected 
to, on the ground that such was the present 
state of popular feeling, that whoever espoased 
the affirmatiye would be sure to win, 


Of course the decisions of debating societies 
in themselves are of no importance. Yet 
** straws show which way the wind blows.” To 
me, the most gratifying circumstance of all is, 
thatso many young men are defending woman's 
cause. Mr. H. J. Prudden of the “ Union,” 
and Mr. E. P. Arvine of the Law School, both 
young men of great promise, deserve especial 
credit for their zealous advocacy of the cause 
in New Haven. Itis mainly owing to their ef- 
forts that young men of the city have become 
interested in the question. i. 3. K. 





WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 





Wasutinaton, D. C.; Nov. 25th, 1869. 

Dear Revo.ution: The cause of woman is 
gaining ground in the Capital City. The past 
month, though a trying one on account of the 
disposition of certain disturbers of our weekly 
meetings, has proved our strength, and to-day 
we have the sympathy and good wishes of alj 
order-loving citizens, and have by our earnest- 
ness Of purpose and fidelity to principle secured 
the promise of fair and impartial reports of our 
meetings from the Daily Chroniele, the leading 
Republican paper of this city. Its editor, Hon. 
J. W. Forney, an acute statesman and distin- 
guished politician, sees in the political horizon, 
‘*the coming woman,” and will hereafter deal 
sturdy blows against the barbarisms of customs 
which deny women equal rights with men in the 
choice of professions, or occupations, or in cast- 
ing the ballot to determine who shall rule over 
us. 

Yesterday was held the first of a series of meet- 
ings intended to aid the ‘‘ Woman Movement” 
in this district. I send you the Chronicle's re- 
port, Which appeared this morning : 

“Woman's MEETING.”’—A pleasant, and intellectual 
company of ladies assembled at Union League Hall yes- 
terday afternoon at 144 o’clock. The meeting was organ- 
ized by selecting a chairman and secretary. There were 
present a goodly number of strange faces who had been 
waiting for a convevient opportunity to identify them- 
selves with the “‘woman movement,”’ and to express 
sympathy with a cause which interests every woman in 
the land. 

The Chairman, in a brief address, explained the object 
of the meeting, viz.: The elevation of woman ; tbe lib- 
erty of the ballot ; a fair share in the educational and 
labor movements of the day. It was desirable that the 
women of the District should become acquainted with 
each other and have a free interchange of views and har- 
mony of action witbout being disturbed in their delibera- 
tions by persons not interested in the movement. 

On motion, it was resolved to hold weekly ‘“‘ woman's 
meetings,” to be called to order promptly on each Wed- 
nesday afternoon at 2 o’clock, 

Following this in quick succession were seven ten- 
minute speeches from different ladies present, expressive 
of their views and opinions, with a little sparring in the 
beat of spirits. 

Several letters from gentlemen were received expres- 
sive of sympathy. The following resolution was proposed 
for discussion at the next meeting: ‘‘ Resolved, That it 
is the duty of women to vote.” 

Une of the ladies present presided at the piano and 
discoursed some excellent music. 

An extract was read from Bishop Simpson favorable to 
women’s voting, and an interesting poem in reply to the 
Rev. Mr. Hatfield, who does not favor the movement, 

Tae RevoLvTION and Woman's Advoca'e were recom- 
mended to the meeting as suitable reading; after which 
the meeting adjourned for one week, 

The above is strangely in contrast with the 
sensational report of the Daily Republican, the 
organ of the opposition or rowdy element. The 
Proprietor of the Republican confesses to the 
falsity of its reports, but says he shall furnish 
such reading as long as the public demand it by 
purchasing two thousand more copies of his 
paper containing the manufactured proceed= 





ings, 


The women have resolved to hold out, and will 
continue their public meetings every Saturday 
evening, and trust to the growing sentiment in 
their favor for relief from the annoyances which 
have of late been tolerated in order to find out 
with whom the strength of the opposition rested. 

You shall be informed from week to week of 
our progress and prospects, 

INDEX. 





AMERICAN WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE 
CONVENTION. 





AcreraBty to Call numerously signed, a 
Woman’s Suffrage Convention was held on 
Wednesday avd’ Thursday of last week in 
Cleveland, Obio. At ten o’clock on Wed- 
nesday morning, Case Hall was filled, and 
the Convention was called to order by Lucy 
Stone, of New Jersey, who also read the Cull 
under which the Convention assembled. The 
permanent organization was completed by the 
election of 

Col. Higginson of Rhode Island, President ; Mary F. 
Davis of New Jersey, and Myra Bradwell of Chicago, 
Secretaries ; and the following Vice-Presidents : Tho 
Hon. Nathaniel White of New Hampshire; Caroline 
Severance of Massachusetts; Anna C, Field of New 
York ; the Rey. Antoinette B. Blackwell of New Jerscy ; 
John K. Wildman of Pennsylvania; Dr, J, Cameron of 
Delaware ; the Rev. Charles H. Marshall of Indiana; 
Judge Bradwell of Illinois ; Addie L, Ballou of Minne- 
sota; Lilly Peckham of Wisconsin; Dr. L. H. Jones 
of Michigan ; Mrs, Ritten of Califurnia: Ida Fiala of 
Mississippi ; Capt. J. M. Cross of Iowa; Henry F. 
Campbell of Florida, and William M. Hudson of Cleve- 
land. 

Col. Higginson, in a neat speech, thanked 
the Convention for the distinction conferred on 
him, and gave a brief account of the stute of 
the Suffrage cause in his State, and closed by 
saying he was glad to be able to say that the two 
Senators from his State of Rhode Island, Mr. 
Sprague and Mr. Anthony, agreed in favoring 
Woman Suffrage ; but if they had agreed on 
anything else, he had never heard of it. 

Judge Bradwell of Chicago moved that Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, whom he said he observed 
in the audience, be invited to take a seat on the 
platform. Mr. Higginson thought it unneces- 
sary, as a general invitation bad been extended 
to all desiring to thus identify themselves with 
the movement. Mr. Bradwell insisting, the 
resolution was put and carried. Miss Anthony 
walked to the stage and her appearance was 
greeted with much applause. 

A long letter was read from Wm. Lloyd Garri- 
son of Boston of which the following are ex- 
traets : 

I would respectfully suggest that those who, for whal- 
ever reasons satisfactory to themselves, are not disposed 
to sanction such an organization, either by vote or 
membershiy, will evince a just sense of the fitness 0! 
things by not enrolling themselves as members of the 
convention, nor taking any part in its proceedings. It 
is for the convention, however, to determine by what 
rules it will be governed, and how far discussion may 
be allowed as to the expediency of forming a society 
that shall be worthy of the cause, and hence deserv- 
ing the confidence and support of the friends of im- 
partial suffrage universally....... Its organ, should it 
have one, will not mistake rashness for courage, tolly 
for smartness, cunning for sagacity, badinage for wit, 
unscrupulousness for fidelity, extravagance for devotion, 
effrontery for heroism, lunacy for genius, or an incov- 
gruous melange for a simple palatable dish......1 bave 
all my life held the opinion that women have the same 
right to the Suffrage as men; and it has been my 
good fortune to know many ladies very much fitter to 
exercise it than the majority ofthe men of my acquaint. 
ance......The Suffrage is the turning point of women's 
cause ; it alone will insure to them an equal hearing 
and fair play, With it, they cannot long be denied any 
just right, or excluded from any fair advantage ; with 
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out it, their interests and feelings will always bea second- 
ary Consideration, and it will be thought of little con- 
sequence how much their sphere is circumscribed, or 
how many modes of using their faculties are denied 
to them. 


The letter concluded, addresses were made 
by Rev. Phebe Hanaford of Massachusetts, 
Mary F. Davis and Lucy Stone of New Jersey, 
and Giles B. Stebbins of Michigan. 


Lucy Stone said : Everywhere people are secking a #0- 
lution of the problem, ‘ What shall we do with woman ?” 
At the close of the war what did the people of the 
North say about the rebels? With almost unanimous 
voice they said : “‘ @#t them have universal suffrage and 
amnesty!’’ They who starved our boys in Southern 
prisons, who caused many a one of us to wear a widow’s 
weeds, they are given the ballot. And what about the 
negroes ? The Republican parties said with one voice that 
they carried the flag over many battle-fields, they shed 
their blood to save the life of the nation, and they must 
be given the right to vote! And why not, thn, to those 
women who rose up by thousands and sent their sons and 
husbands to the field, and now they lie in neglected 
graves? Let petitions be circulated asking for a Six- 
teenth Amendment giving woman the right of Suffrage. 
Ido not believe itis in the power of men to say no, 
when they know that we care for it so much. Stuart 
Mill, of England, who is a tower of strength to the cause 
of woman, once said that “‘ woman is weak, but take 
away her child and she is strong and courageous as a 
lion.”’ We will not forget the men who have stood by us 
since first we opened our lips, Their labors in the 
cause are part of the history of this great protest against 
the usurpation of the ages. I believe the time is not 
far distant when Ohio will no longer reckon women 
among idiots, lunatics and paupers. It is a common 
cause, for the welfare of men as well as women, and we 
rise or falltogether. Friends in Ohio, make yours the 
banner State! Let her be the first to proclaim that 
every citizen, twenty-one years of age, irrespective of 
color or sex, has the inalienable right of Suffrage. 


Miss Anthony next rose and asked whether 
she would be allowed to speak, not being a de- 
legate to the Convention. The President per- 
mitting, Miss Anthony said : 


She could not help coming forward at this time, as 
Lucy Stone, in stating that the object of every assem- 
biage of this character was work, had struck the key- 
note of success. For herself, she was exclusively a 
worker, and anything on this subject that did not mean 
work had not perhaps as much of her sympathy as it 
should have, for we all ought to be thankfu! for good 
words as well as good works. She hoped that the work 
of this association, if one should bs organized, would 
be to go in strong array up to the Capitol at Washington, 
and demand a Sixteenth Amendment to the Constitu. 
tion. The question of the admission of women to the 
ballot would not then be left to the mass of voters 
in each State, but would be submitted by Congress to 
the several Legislatures of the States for ratification, 
and the question would then be decided by the most in- 
tolligent portion of the people. If the question is lett 
to the vote of the rank and file, it will be put off for 
years. We must remember that by the Fifteenth 
Amendment millions of ignorant men, who know less 
than any other class of men on the face of the globe as 
regards the great principles of human rights, have 
to stand in judgment over us. She asked this Conven- 
tion at this early stage, not only to pass resolutions in 
favor of appealing to the different State Legislatures, 
but to ask Congress to submit another amendment of 
the Constitntion to these Legislatures. 


So help me, Heaven ! she continued, I care not what 
May come outof this Convention, so this great cause 
shall go forward to its grand consummation! And 
though this Convention, by its action, shall nullify the 
National Association of which I am a member, and 
though it shall tread its heel apon THE Revotorion, to 
carry on which I have struggled as never morial woman 
or mortal man struggled for any cause which he or she 
advocated, though you here assembled declare that the 
one is null jand void—a bogus and a sham, and that the 
other is unworthy of your patronage and should be 
ground into the dust—still, it you will do this work in 
Washington so that this amendment shall be proposed, 
and go with me to the geveral Legislatures and compel 
them to adopt it, I will thank God for this Convention as 
long as I have the breath of lite. (Tremendous ap- 
plause.) 


At the second{session of the Convention, a 








Constitntion for an American organization was 
submitted as follows : 


CONSTITUTION 
OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


PREAMBLE : The undersigned friends of Woman Suf.- 
frage, convention, in Cleveland, 
Ohio, November 24th and 25th, 1869, in response to a 
call widely signed and aftera public notice duly given, 
believing that a truly repr tative pati lor 
is needed for the orderly and efficient prosecution of the 
Woman Saffrage movement in America, which shall 
embody the deliberate action of the state and local or- 
ganizations and sball carry with it their united weight, 
do hereby form the American Woman Suffrage Agsovia- 
tion, 





bled in lelegat 


tion 





ARTICLE I. 


Name : This association sball be known as the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 


ARTICLE Il. 


Oxsect : Its object shall be to concentrate the efforts 
of all the advocates of Woman Suffrage in the United 
States for national purposes only : viz : 


SroTion1. To form auxiliary state associations in 
every state whero none such now exist, and to co-operate 
with those already existing, which shall declare them- 
selves auxiliary before the first day of March next, the 
authority of the auxiliary societies being recognized in 
their respective localities, and their plans being pro- 
moted by every means in our power. 

Sec.2. Toholdan annual meeting of delegates for 
the transaction of business and the election of officers 
for the ensuing year ; also, one or more national con- 
ventions for the advocacy of Woman Suffrage. 

Sxc.3. To publish tracts, documents and other 
printed matter for the supply of state and local societies 
and individuals at actual cost. 

Sec.4 To prepare and circulate petitions to state and 
territorial legislatures, to Congress, or to constitutional 
conventions in behalf of the Jegal and political equality 
of women ; to employ lecturers and agents : and to take 
any measures the executive committee may think fit, to 
forward the objects ot the association, 


ARTICLE IIL 


ORGANIZATION : SEC. 1. The officers of this associa- 
tion shall be a president, eight vice-presidents at large, 
chairman of the executive committee, foreign corres- 
pondinz secretary, corresponding secretary, two record. 
ing secretaries and a treasurer, all of whom shall be ez 
officio nembers of the executive committee ; also, one 
vice-president and one member of the executive com_ 
mittee from each state and territory and trom the 
District of Columbia, as afterwards provided. 

Sec. 2. Every president of an auxiliary state and ter- 
ritorial society shall be ex officio a vice-president of this 
association, 

Src. 3. Every chairman of the executive committee 
of an auxiliary state society shall be ez officio member of 
the executive committee of this association, 

Src. 4. In cases where no auxiliary state society ex- 
ists, a suitable person may be selected by the annual 
meeting or by the executive committee as vice-presi- 
dent or member ot the executive committee of said state 
to serve only until the organization of said state asso- 
ciation. 

Src. 5. The executive committee may fill all va- 
cancies that may occur prior to the next annual mect- 
ing. 

Sxo. 6, All officers shall be elected annually at an an- 
nual ting ot delogates, on the basis of congressional 
representation of the respective states and territories, 
except as above provided. 

So. 7. No distinction on account of sex shall ever be 
made in the membership or in the selection of officer® 
of this society. 

Sec. 8. No money shall be paid by the treasurer, ex- 
cept under such restrictions as the executive commit- 
tee may provide. 

fsz0. 9. Five members of the executive committee, 
when convened by the chairman, alter fifteen days writ- 
ten notice previously mailéd to each of its members, 
shall constitute a quorum, But no action thus taken 
shall be final, until such proceedings shall have been 
ratified in writing by at least fifteen members of the 
» committee. 

Src. 10, The chairman shall convene a mecting 
whenever requested to do ao by ffve members of the 
executive committee. 





ARTICLE Iv. 
The association shall havea branch office in every 





state and territory in connection with the office of the 


auxiliary state society therein, and shall have a central 
office in such place as the executive committee may de- 
termine. 


ARTICLE V. 


This constitution may be amended at any annual 
meeting, by a vote of three-fifths of the delegates pre- 
sent therein, F 


ADDITIONAL CLAUSES, 


Amy person may become a member of the American 
Woman's Suffrage Association by signing the constitu- 
tion aud by paying the sum of $1 annually ; or a life 
member by paying the sum of $10, which shall entitle 
them to attend the business meetings of delegates and 
participate in their deliberations. 

Honorary members may be appointed by the annual 
meeting, or by the executive committee in considera- 
tion of services rendered, 


The Constitution was subsequently adopted, 
and the following board of officers was elected : 


President—Henry Ward Beecher. 

Vice-Presidents at Large—T. W. Higginson, Mary A 
Livermore, William Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. W. T. Hazard 
George William Curtis, Celia M. Burleigh, George W 
Julian, Margaret V. Longley. 

Chairman of Executive Commi{tee—Lucy Stone. 

Foreign Corresponding Secretary—Julia Ward Howe. 

Corresponding Secretary—Myra Bradwell. 

Recording Secretaries—Henry B. Blackwell, Amanda 
Way. 

Treasurer—Frank B. Sanborn. 

Vice Presidents—Maine, Rey. Amory Battles; New 
Hampshire, Armenia 8. White; Vermont, Hon C. W 
Willard; Massachusetts, Caroline M. Severance; Rhode 
Island, Rowland G. Hazard; Connecticut, Seth Rogers; 
New York, Oliver Johnson; New Jersey, Antoiuette 
Brown Blackwell; Pennsylvania, Robert Purvis; Dela- 
ware, Mrs. Hanson Robinson; Ohio, Mrs. Tracy Cutler 
Indiana, Lizzie M. Boynton; Illinois, Hon C. B. Waite; 
Wisconsin, Rev. H. Eddy; Michigan, Moses Coit Tyler, 
Minnesota, Mrs. A. Knight; Kansas, Charles Robinson; 
Iowa, Amelia Bloomer; Missouri, Isaac H. Sturgeon; 
Tennessee, Hon. Guy W. Wines; Florida, Alfred Purdie; 
Oregon, Mrs. General Rufus Saxton; California, Rev. 
Charles G. Ames; Virginia, Hon. J. C. Underwood; 
Washington Territory, Hon. Rufus Leighton; Arizona, 
A. K. P. Safford. 

Executive Committee—Maine, Mrs, Oliver Dennett; 
New Hampshire, Hon. Nathaniel White; Vermont, Mrs, 
James Hutchinson, Jr.; Massachusetts, Rev. Rowland 
Connor; Rhode Island, Elizabeth B. Chace; Connecti- 
cut, Rev. Olympia Brown; New York, Mrs. Theodore 
Tilton; New Jersey, Mary F. Davis; Pennsylvania, 
Mary Grew; Delaware, Dr. John Cameron; Ohio, A. J. 
Boyer; Indiana, Rev. Charles Marshall; Illinois, Hon. J. 
B. Bradwell; Wisconsin, Lilie Peckham; Michigan, Lu- 
cinda H. Stone; Minnesota, Abby J. Spaulding; Kansas 
Mrs. O, I. H. Nichols; Lowa, Belle Mansfield; Missouri 
Mrs. Francis Minor; Tennessee, Rev. Charles J. Wood- 
bury; Florida, Mrs. Dr. Hawkes; Calitornia, Mrs. Mary 
Ames, Virginia, Hon. A. M. Fretz; District Columbia, 
Grace Greenwood, 


During the subsequent proceedings of the Con- 
vention addresses were made by Mrs, Dr. Cutler 
of the Cleveland Medical College Faculty, Judge 
Bradwell, Lucy Stone, Mrs. Livermore, Henry 
B. Blackwell, Mrs. Celia Burleigh, Lilie Peck- 
ham, Mr. A. Bronson Alcott, Stephen 8S. Foster, 
Mrs. Cole of the Ohio Woman’s Advocale, Mary 
F. Davis, Rev. Rowland Connor, Frank B. 
Sanborn, Caroline M. Severance, Mrs. Charles 
G. Ames of California, Miss Addie Ballou, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Rev. Dr. Marshall, Hon J. P. 
Root, of Kansas, and many more. 

Space does not permit any further notice to- 
day of the Convention, though letters from cor- 
respondents, and reports of several of the ad- 
dresses delivered have been sent for publica- 
tion. 





Women as Scuoon CommMitters.—Women 
mustn’t vote, but may be voted for, the next 
best thing. Every week adds to the list of 
school committee women. Last week, Miss 
Lottie Hill was elected a member of the School 
Board df Palmer, Mass., in place of Mr, Gama- 





liel Collins, deceased, 
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TARIFIF—“ INTELLIGENT AUDIENCE.” 
uainisiiienicig 

AND now, ladies and gentlemen of both sexes, 
is there one emong you, man, woman, or child, 
who has reached the age of fifty years, that has 
not felt the force of these truths thrilling 
through his soul for centuries, past, present and 
to come? And amid thundering cheers and 
hoorays the sweating orato: lurched into his 
seat. 

The speech was on the Tariff ; and numerous 
questions were heard among the “large and 1n- 
teiligont audience,” as the speaker had, at least, 
twenty times called it, as to what the speech 
meant. On which side was he talking? Has 
the tariff two sides, anyhow ? What is tarif? 
is ita man, or a town? or is it something to 
drink? And more of the same profound im 
port. 

Nor was western oratory and intelligence im 
that case, and at that time, widely unlike 
what it is on the same subject at present. It is 
an old issue, traceable to the Congressional 
catacombs of fifty, if not sixty years ago. 
John ©. Calhoun and Daniel Webster lived 
long enough to be antagonists on both sides of 
it for years, and fought many a battle on 
its behalf. At first, Calhoun was its champion, 
with Webster for his chief opponent. But some. 
how one seemed to have converted the other. 
For Calhoun died with gasping maledictions ov 
his tongue against it, while Mr. Webster, in his 
last days, never tired of doxologies, in loug 
metre, to its praise. Reminding me of two 
men a western Pennsylvania clergyman once 
told me of in his neighborhood, one a rigid 
Roman Catholic, the other a most intrepid Pro- 
testant. Living several miles apart, when one 
visited the other, he staid all night. One night 
in a fearful dispute over the bones of their 
faiths, they sat up till morning. On his way 
homeward, next day, the one visiting reviewed 
and reflected upon the argument of his brother, 
and finally felt sure his brother must be right 
and he wrong. And being of horest heart, he 
set off the very next morning back to his 
brother, to make confession and to renounce a 
doctrine he felt sure was wrong, or at any rate, 
which he could not satisfactorily defend. Ar- 
riving at his brother's house aguin, he was told, 
to his much surprise, that his brother left home 
that morning to visit him ; and, as appeared, 
in precisely the same state of mind in which 
he himself had so soon come back. For soli- 
tary, sober, cool reflection had wrought the 
same chanye in the minds of both. 

It is not to be supposed that Mr. Calhoun and 
Mr, Webster were ever convinced by each other 
in any such way, though they did as diametri- 
cally change positions. When the North had ad- 
justed her manufacturing policy to Mr. Cal. 
houn’s protective principles, as it did in a mea- 
sure, then she was able to compete with the 


South and rapidly to outrun her in the race of 
wealth andempire. At which the South took 
fright and anger, and endeavored to destroy 
that handy work of hers, a high tariff sys- 
tem. Then, of course, Mr. Webster, as the 
representative, or rather as the attorney, of New 
England and her manufacturers, became their 
champion. He and the Northern chiefs of the 
Whig party of that time pretended to exhort 
and to urge upon the South to become also a 
manufacturing people, knowing weil enough 
that with only slaves for laborers, that was im- 
possible ; and that with so many slaves, indeed 
with only slave-laborers, white and more enlight- 
ened labor, such as was inevitable to profitable 
manufacturing, was equally impossible. And 
80 while the North spun and wove southern 
cotton and made princely wealth out of it, 
the South songht to preserve her balance by 
increase of slave territory. Hence came wars 
with the Indians through our robbing them of 
their lands in Georgia and Florida ; and a bloody 
butchery of Mexicans in our seizure and an- 
nexation of all their immense territory of Texas, 
shamefully diguified on our part, by the good 
name of Mexican War. For many years, the 
south carried most of her important measures 
in the government by threats of dissolving the 
Union. And in those years, Mr. Webster 
earned for himself, al the North, the sublime dis- 
tinction and title, Saviour of the Union. And 
he and his worshippers demanded that he be 
made President therefor. Washington gave us 
a country in one war, Jackson defended it in 
another, and they were made Presidents; but the 
Salvation of our glorious Union was due to the 
peerless wisdom snd statesmanship of Webster, 
and how much snore should he also be reward- 
ed with the most exalted honors in the gift of a 
grateful people! But the South had helped to 
play the trick from the beginning, and under- 
stood the game. And to Mr. Webster’s very 
last sickness and death, she refused sternly and 
even doggedly to give him one single vote for 
the Presidency, even as a compliment! 


The Tariff and the United States Bank were 
the stakes of the two great political parties for 
many years, and the present generation can 
hardly conceive of the intense devotion to their 
idols by the Whigs, or the detestation in which 
they were held by the other party. But the 
United States Bank long ago passed into his- 
tory, indeed seems now almost faded into fable ; 
and but for the war of rebellion, which became 
apology and argument for immense revenue to 
pay its fnghtful cost, the tariff, by this time, as 
a protective policy, would also be alcoved with 
the records of the past. 


Forty years ago the people kuew as little about 
tariff as they now care about it. With the Whig 
party in power and high tariff duties, or the 
Democratic party and modified rates, it was all 
the same to them, though their ears were stunned 
to deafness with spouting logic by their leaders 
for and against it. They knew that with in- 
dustry, prudenco and temperance, they pros- 
pered, no matter what party prevailed, for they 
were constantly proving it. Thirty years ago, 
New Hampshire was almosi ‘* totally depraved ” 
by Democracy. She had it frightfully. Ver- 
mont was almost as desperately Whig, and 
has never yet been reduced or exalted (which- 
ever it would be) to the Democratic embrace. 
Connecticut river separates the two States. At 
that time, week after week, I used to lecture on 
slavery in that valley, on both sides of the 
river, and in both States, night after night. 





Aunexation of Texas, Indian and Mexican ways 


to extend slavery, all at the bshestof the South, 
as well as the inherent evil and gui!t of the 
slave system, were largely my theme. Politi - 
cians of both parties would frequently come in 
and engage in discussions lasting sometimes till 
midnight. But I never found one that could so 
present either side of the tariff when that came 
up, as it often did, as to prevent me from ut- 
terly routing him, horse and foot, in the estima- 
tion of the audience, not on the superior merits 
of cither the argument or the question itself, 
but by playing one State against the other, 
Whig and Democrat, on the practical question 
of the tariff as it affected Wem. Vermont 
Whig farmers always did thrive, and they owned 
it, under low democratic duties. And demo. 
cratic industry and economy in New Hampshue 
were always alike rewarded, even though occa- 
sionally the Whig party did vault into supremacy 
and power. And though I often inquired, | 
never found a Whig and Democrat of the two 
States that would pay the ten-cent toll across 
the nver to exchanye property and residence of 
equal value, merely on account of a difference in 
the State politics. 


The simple fact was, nineteen-twentieths oi 
the legal voters, ‘‘ infelligent audience” though 
they were, or were always called by their 
leaders, neither koew nor cared for any practi - 
cal difference there might be in the two sys- 
tems. It was not tariff nor free trade that 
blessed and rewarded their honest, patient, 
prudent toil, but the dews, the rain and the 
sun of the gentle heavens, the same yesterday, 
to-day and forever. 

And it is just so still. What did President 
Grant know or care for tariff or free trade when 
he appointed A. T. Stewart to the Bureau of the 
Treasury? And yet, as readers will remember, 
he insisted that Stewart, steeped, parboiled in 
free trade philosophy, must be the mav. What 
did the Senate care for the same question, wheu, 
almost instanter, they confirmed the appoint- 
ment? What did Senate and President care, 
when they set about repealing, by resolution, 
the law that rendered Mr. Stewart imelligible 
to office? Or what did the Democrats care 
whether tariff or free trade measures prevailed, 
when they, against their own interest as free 
traders, lighted the candle and showed tbe 
blundering Senate the disabling law, and so de- 
feated the appointment? 


Or again, what did the President care for 
either policy, when, instead of his New York 
free trader, and first choice, Mr. Stewart, he se- 
lected a New England, a Massachusetts high 
protective tariff champion, radical of the radi- 
cals on the question, Mr. Boutwell? If he 
wanted a protective policy, why did he appoint 
Mr. Stewart? If free trade, why select Mr. 
Boutwell? Tho President’s appointments on 
the one hand and his statue, stolid silence about 
the policy either way on the other, prove that 
both sides are alike to him, only * let us have 
peace.” 


One other thing. The New York Tribune is 
crowded of late with a series of most volutwin- 
ous articles, nobody knows when or where they 
are to end, in vindication of a protective tariff. 
Undoubtedly the argument is as able as the case 
admits. Mr. Greeley is not the man to write 
otherwise. An equal compliment is doubtless 
due to his honesty and patriotic purpose in the 
business. Bat the World, round the corner, 
the HKwening Post, the Commercial Advertiser, 
the two latter, radical Republican journals, 
so called, are demolishing his defences in the 





popular estimation ; and everywhere, almost, 
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South, West, and even in New England, the 
tariff tendencies are all downward, even in spite 
of national debt, and as soon as that debt is 
funded, or in any way brought under easy con- 
trol and the public heart is at rest about il, the 
days of protective tariffs are numbered and will 
soon be finished. 

One old argument to working wen for protee- 
tion was that keeping out foreign goods, by high 
duties on importations, wonld secure high prices 
to !aborers at home. It did so, but starved the 
laborers abroad out of house and home and 
drove them in hungry, naked swarms to this 
country seeking work at avy price. Then down 
went wages here of course. But the protection- 
ists comforte 1 themselves, or the people rather 
whom they had deceived, with the idea that 
we are a great country, needing population ; 
we have room for millions on millions, so let 
them come. And they did come, but most of 
them became Democrats, and the triumph of 
the Whig party was short. It was soon gath- 
ered unto the grave of its fathers, the Federal- 
ists, to be seen no more. 


If any man could galvanize the old bones of 
a protective tariff into life and action, in the 
sight of his ‘intelligent andience,” Mr. Gree- 
ley is that man. But it is a dead issue and 
should be decently buried. Like the men and 
the party that begat it, it is dead. As a prin- 
ciple, a national, statesman-like policy, it never 
lived. Jt was a device, a trick based m cunning 
and selfishness, played by politicians to sub- 
serve party ends at home, though made also to 
reach abroad. But nature, as bas been shown, 
has her revenges. Starve the English operative, 
by keeping the goods he makes out of the coun. 
try by protection, and he hastens here to com- 
pete im the labor market, at any price that will 
keep him from starvation. 

But though the protective policy is « dead, and 
soon to be a forgotten issue, the country still 
lives, and vital questions, mighty of meaning, 
are before it, which must be met. They will 
not be postponed. Suffrage waits adjustment 
on the basis of impartial justice aud equality. 
Politiciaus were long blinded and bewildered 
about banks, tariffs, slavery, anti-slavery, in- 


ternal improvements and nobody knows 
what. But the simple logic of events deter- 


mines them, one after another, and the thun- 
dering rhevoric of ‘war has disposed of slavery 
in a’manner that shamed out of sight the 
wisdom and the cunning of men. And just 
as the war waited for emancipation to quench 
its fires and stanch its blood, so now reconstruc- 
tion lingers and will linger, as God lives and 
reigns, until intelligent, impartial Suffrage is 
conceded with no odious and unrighteous dis- 
tinctions on account of complexion, race or 
Bex. 2. P 
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COLORPHOBLA, 
wlth 

Ir used to be said and belicved that when 
slavery should be abolished, prejudice against 
color would disappear as the shadow departs 
when the tree is removed. But it was a sad 
mistake. The Freedman’s Bureau may pub- 
lish its semi-annual reports, ‘‘in 1800 octavo 
page volumes.” Col. Forney may write his 
five column white washing letters, headed 
‘* Two days in Georgia,” and publish them in his 
** two daily papers,” in Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington, Republican papers generally may doubt 
or deny the facts presented to careful and credibie 
eye witnesses as to the actual condition of the 
colored people of the South, and snecr at aa 
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blackguard the witness besides ; but it will 
nevertheless be trae that the condition of nine- 
teen-twentieths of the colored population of the 
South is materially, mentally and morally as 
deplorable as it was 1p 
the sale and separation of families. 


ilavery. abating only 
And that 
leaves an awtal margin of misery still endured, 
And that nufortunate people have no mure ma- 
lignant, and certainly mo more dangerous 
enemies 11 the South than thousands and thou- 
sands of their professed trieuds, republicans 
mostly, fro. the northern aud weslern states. 
Even in Washington, scenes are of constant oc- 
curence that are a disgrace and a scandal to the 
civilization of the age. Here is what a corres- 
pondent of the New York 
there last 'Tbursday : 


Times wrote from 

On Monday the daughter of Key. Sella Martin was ac- 
intted to one of the schvots on an admission ticket 
signed by Protessor Vashou, a colored school trustee. 
As the girl and her mother, who accompanied her, are 
almost white, the teacher, Miss Noys, admitted the 
pupil without hesitation. An hour afterwards she discov- 
ered that the new-comer had African blood, Miss Noyes, 
immediately sent for a trustee, who ordered the girl 
home, with iustructions not to return until the full 
Board of Trustees had considered and determined the 
matier, This worning Mr. Martin himself appeared 
and demnded his daughtcr’s admission to a seat. He 
says he is backed up by mayor Bowen, and intends to 
make this the issue on the question of mixed schools. 
The trustees will have a meeting to determine the mat- 
ter. Miss Noyes, the teacher,is a Boston lady. She 
has no antipathy to the colored race, but, knowing the 
sentiment on this subject, she tclt it her duty to in- 
torm the board of all the fucts. This Committee have, 
up to this time, failed to make a report, as also a simi- 
lar Committees of the School Board. The members of 
the Councils do not appear very anxious to meet the is- 
suc, aud a very greut interest is taken in the matter by 
the whole community. The question will have to he 
met now, aud wi!l doubtless occasion much bitter fecl- 
ing on both sides. Rov. Sella Martin is one o! the ables 
colored ministers here. 

Mr. Martin himself 1s but slightly eolored , 
and his wife, it is said, is almost white, and it 
was not until her danghter had been some time 
in school that the American eagle eye diseoy- 
ered that she was not white as alabaster. Bat 
then, into what a thundercloud of black- 
ness and darkness did not that microscopic 
shade at once unro}l, clouding all the skies. 
Away flow a messenger from the teacher (* a 
Boston lady! ”) for ‘+ a trustee,” a white trustee 
this time, doubtless, for Professor Vashon was 
a trustee when he brought the child and entered 
her ; and he, this white trustee, ‘‘ ordered the 
girl home,” with ‘instructions to stay there” 
till otherwise ordered, 

What would have become of the poor child 
had she been unmistakably black? Her father 
is one of the most cloquent and talented 
preachers in America. He has been heard and 
admired as a preacher and platform speaker in 
London, Live:pool, Manchester, Edinburgh, 
and all the principal cities in Great Britian. 
His wife and the mother of his child is not only 
nearly white, but a lady in all that word should 
ever mean, and yet, in the republican capital of 
christian America, an outrage 1s perpetrated 
upon him and bis household, that he could not 
and would not be permitted to suffer in any 
other civilized capital on the whole face of the 
earth. It is an insulting burlesque on the very 
name of government, autocratic, democratic or 
anything between, to talk of the condition of 
the vast majority of colored people in the South 
as in any degree tolerable, or even safferable. 
The democratic party by its treatment of that 
poor people in the last half century, deserves 
to be dreaded and scorned by them and all their 
friends in earth or heaven. But its testimony 
to day, in regard to their actual condition, is 





a thousand times more true and trustwerthy 

than Freedman’s Burea reports, or any othe 

republican authority, as time will surely show. 
r.P. 





CIWWIL SERVICE REFORM. 


~~ 


Some excellent gentlemen of this city, to wit, 
Isanc H. Bailey, Edwin L. Godkin end Chiles 
Collins have undertaken a movement to urge 
upon Congress the need of a reform in the Civil 
Service by enactment of a Lill looking to that 
object, introduced by Mr. Jenckes at the last 
session, or some other of similar intent. In x 
circular signed by these gentlemen it is said: 

It willbe seen that the effect of this measure [Mr 
Jenckes’s bill] would be to assimilate the civil service o 
the country to its military service, requiring evider ce ct 
competency before appointment, assuring continuance ct 
office during good behavior, aud stimulating ¢fficiency 
with the prospect of promotion. Its result would speed- 
ily be to create an ¢spril de corps and a sentiment of 
honor, which experience has shown to be among the 
stror gest securities for fidelity; while liability to diemis- 
sal for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or dishonesty, would 
insure the best exertions of every odicer. 

They tarther say, and doubtless truly: 

Members of Congrers can hardly be expected to take 
action in the matter, unless energetically supported or 
rather impelled by their constituents at large. We there 
fore venture to hope that you will give to the enclosed 
address, not only such publicity as may bein your power 
but the benefit of such editorial comment as you may 
think likely to advance the good object it bas in view. 

We would also beg leave to suggest that you would pro - 
mote the desired result by inviting signatures to the 
Address at your office, and thereafter torwarding it to 
the Member ot Congress from your District. 

Of the impoitance of the reform in question, 
Tue Revovution has loug been painfully aware. 
Indeed its main business int» the world at all, 
was to work out that very reform. [t does not 
however, believe petitioning Congress will ever 
effect it, because really, that is the very depart- 
ment of the government most needing 1t, and 
one cannot lift himselfup by his waistbands, nor 
stand in a basket and raise himself by the han- 
dies. Nor would it be reasonable to ask a Laza- 
retto of sick and crippled to become physicians 
and heal themselves. No, gentlemen, with all 
due respect to your good intentions and to your- 
selves personally, THe Revotvution must beg to 
suggest that the reform so much needed, is to 
come by introducing Woman into equal, active 
participation in all the affairs of the government. 
Wherever woman goes, reform is sure to follow. 
And always of the most desirable and needed 
description, too. Seek first the ballot for woman, 
and its righteousness, and be you sure that all 
other necessary things will be added thereunto. 
That beautiful ‘esprit de corps and sentiment 
ot honor” spoken of would signify nothing. 
The military service at the opening of the rebel- 
lion was found to be more demoralized, it pos- 
sible, than the ‘‘ Civil Service.” Probably it is 
no better now. And besides, gentlemen, you 
yourselves say, ‘‘ Congress can hardly be expected 
to take action in the matter, ...... unless im- 
pelled by their constituents.” Your business, 
then, is rather with “their constituents ;” to 
whom we propose to add the women on terms of 
equality with men. Aud then we will have some 
Congressmen and Congress women, too, who 
won't have to be teazed by petitions to do so 
manifest a duty as to mend their own minds and 
morals, and the minds and morals of the other 
departments ot the government. The minds, 
quite as much as the morals. That, probably, 
is just what the proposed ‘‘ reform in the civil 
service means.” Only that, and nothing more. 

IP 
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RELICTS OF SAVAGE BARBARISM. 


——~_— 


Dante. Wesster once said of a place in Mas- 
sachusetts where slave manacles were forged 
for the South, ‘‘ Let that spot be purified or let 
it cease to be of New England!” Who that 
regds the following from the Wilmington (De'.) 
Commercial will not pronounce even a worse an- 
athema on that (now that slavery is abolished) 
most ioathsome plague spot in the Union ? 


Five men were whipped, and one placed in the pil- 
lory at New Caétic on Saturday. Edward Smith, a 
young colored man, convicted on charge of having 
criminal intereourse with a child, was placed in the pil- 
lory from 10 to 11 o’clocka.m., About 100 little boys 
and girls from four years of age and upwards, and about 
15 adult persons witnessed this exhibition. At 2 
o'clock p.m. the gates of the prison-yari were thrown 
open, and the court having at this hour taken a recess, 
alarge crowd of persons,in addition to the children 
before mentioned, gathered to witness the lashing of the 
prisoners. Andrew Chambers was the frst prisoner 
brought out and firmly secured to the post. He had 
been conweted of the larceny of some money from R. 
P. Hill, and, in addition to other punishments, was to 
receive twenty lashes. As the sheriff stepped forward 
to execute the sentence, we noticed that he had been 
provided with a new “cal-o'-nine-iails,’’ which corresponded 
with thenew pillory and post. The sheriff, after having 
measured off the distance and laid the “ tails’’ across 
the back of the prisoner, as if to give bim warning 
where he might expect the blow, proceeded to execute 
thesentence of the court. Both sheriff and prisoner 
stood squarely up to the work, each apparently alike ex- 
hausted. The} appropriate purple “ welts” were raised 
at almost every lash. The new whipping-post and new 
*‘ cat’ had their first victim, but were not baptized in 
b'ood. George Jackson was the next prisoner, and was 
t» receive twenty lasbes for the larceny of a lot of rags 
from Jessup & Moore, The sheriff, either not being 
satisfied with his first effort with the new implements, 
or the dark, ewarthy skin of the prisoner was not so 
thick as bis fellow, we do not know which, but at the } 
ead of the infliction of the punishment we noticed ooz- 
ing through a thickly raised “ welt’’ a single stream of 
blood, which trickled down over the person of tbe pris- 
oner. Blood had now been drawn at the shrine of the 
new post, and itis now fully dedicated to the administra- 
tion of the barbaric laws. James Gordon was the next 
victim, and received his twenty lashes very stoically, 
without blood being drawn. Joseph Derry was next 
brought out, and received hig allowance of twenty 
lashes, at the end of whick an abrasure of the skin was 
noticed, through which the blood was slowly oozing. 
The last was Edward Smith, who had been pilloried in 
the morning. He was to receive thirty lashes for his 
crime. He had a wild, haggard look, knowing that a 
severe punishment was in store for him ; and although 
a very large proportion of the spectators present were 
averse to this mode of punishment, no sympathy for the 
prisoner could be seen even by look or gesture. The sheriff 
nerved himself for the task that was before him, and 
balanced well his weapon 80 as to make the blows effec- 
tive. The victim writhed under the punishment, and 
appealed with pitying looks and broken sentences to the 
sheriff for mercy, which were apparently answered with 
blows of greater increased force. Several persons in the 
crowd clapped their hands, and as ridge after ridge was 
raised on the man’s back, cries of “‘ give it to the son of 
a b—h,” were heard. The thirty lashes were adminis- 
tered, and strange to say, that notwithstanding the force 
applied, owing to the thickness of the prisoner’s skin, 
very little blood was drawn. There being no other vic- 
tims for the post, the crowd dispersed and the gates of 
the prison closed. 








THE BUREAU SUFFRAGE MEETING. 
—j>———_ 


Tue meeting last week was held again at Mr. 
Packard’s rooms, and wes not only well attended 
but unusually spirited and interesting. Mrs. 
Wilbour was called to the chair. Mrs. Norton 
presented a series of resolutions, the first to the 
efiect that, since all persons were compelled to 
support the government, it logically followed that 
all ought to have a share in the government, 
which was adopted, after remarks by Mrs. Blake. 





The second resolution was to the effect that ; 


Congress, being the naturalizing power, was the 


, only body authorized to determine the question 


of the suffrage. A gentleman present claimed 
that the first resolution was modeled after the 
Declaration of Independence, and as our fathers 
had to fight for that, so his lady friends would 
have to fight for their rights. Mrs. Norton then 
said a few words in support of her resolution. 
She said she had often urged that an application 
be made to the Supreme Court to have it settled 
legally why citizens were refused the power to 
vote. Had the Court decided that they were no 
citizens then they would have been free from 
taxes and punishments for crimes. Mrs. Blake 
and Mrs. Wilbour joined in the discussion. The 
latter lady reminded the ladies that they were 
not going to decide the affairs of the nation by 
words. Mrs. Mallett, in support of the resolu- 
tion, said they could have another war if the 
States objected to have the General government 
legislate for them. The second resolution was 
adopted. Other resolutions offered by Mrs. 
Norton, relating to Finance, were laid on the 
table for future discussion. 

Mrs. Wilbour then presented the case of the 
Philadelphia medical student outrages, and the 
perpetrators of them were most severely con- 
demned by remarks and a resolution, after which 
the association adjourned for one week. 





RESTELLISM EXPOSED. 
——_.>--— 

Dr. Cuartorte Loztrer of 323 W. 34th strect, 
in this city, was applied to last week by a man 
pretending to be from South Carolina, by name, 
Moran, as he also pretended, to procure an abor- 
tion on a very pretty young girl apparently 
about eighteen years old. The Dr. assured him 
that he had come to the wrong place for any 
such shameful, revolticg, unnatural and unlaw- 
ful purpose. She proffered to the young woman 
any assistance in her power to render, at the 
proper time, and cautioned and counseled her 
against the fearful act which she and her atten- 
dant (whom she called her cousin) proposed. 
The man becoming quite abusive, instead of 
appreciating and accepting the counsel iu the 
spirit m which it was proffered, Dr. Lozier 
caused his arrest under the laws of New York 
for his inhuman proposition, and he was held to 
bail in a thousand dollars for appearance to 
court. 

The World of last Sunday contained a most 
able and excellent letter from Dr. Lozier, ia 
which she explains and most triumphantly vin- 
dicates her course in the very disagreeable po- 
sition in which she was placed. 
very gratifying, and must be particularly so to 
Dr. Lozier, to know that her conduct in the af- 
fair is so generally approved by the press and 
the better portion of the public sentiment, so 
far as yet expressed. The following are only 
extracts from extended articles in the NewYork 
World and Springfield Republican relating to it : 

The laws of New York make the procuring of a mis- 
carriage a misdemeanor, punishable by imprisoument 
for not less than three months, nor more than a year ; 
they define the committing of an abortion resulting in 
the death of either child or mother to be manslaughter 
in the second degree. It was this latter crime that Dr. 
Lozier was asked to commit, and sbe insists that as the 
commission of crime is not one of the functions of the 
medical profession, ® person who asks a physician to 
commit the crime of ante-natal infanticide can be no 
more considered his patient than one who asks him to 
poison his wife. Thus Dr. Lozier makes out her case, 
and seems to prove conclusively that neither law nor 
professional honor forbids physicians handing over to 
the police persons who apply to them to commit mur- 
der ; but that law, professional honor, moral obligation, 


lt is certainly | 








and social duty all unite in compelling them to thus aid 
in the punishment of these attempts to procure the 
slaughter of the innocents, This being so, how does it 
happen that it has been left ior this woman to be the 
first to perform this duty? The pulpit and the press: 
for months, have been ringing with declamations agaiv st 
the frequency of the offence of ante-natal infanticide 
among the most respectable classes of American society. 
Has there been no cause for these accusations; or do 
physicians generally hold opinions of their duty in this 
matter wholly different from those entertained and acted 
on by Mrs. Lozier ? 


And the Springfield Repub lican says : 


A woman physician at New York, Mrs. Dr. Charlotte I. 
Lozier, took the very unusual step, on Saturday, of hav- 
ing & man and a woman, who had applied to ber to assist 
in procuring an abortion upon the latter, arrested and 
committed to ja.] for trial, under the New York statute, 
which bas Jong been practically a dead letter, but which 
makes the bare solicitation or advising to commit this 
crime a state prison offence, 


The woman, whose name is Caroline Fuller, first went 
alone to the office uf Doctress Lozier, and on stating her 
purpose was kindly warned of the sin and dauger of 
such a course, and allowed to depart. But the next day 
she returned with her paramour, Andrew Moran of An- 
derson Court House, 8. C., and he boldly demanded that 
the opera'ion should be performed offering to pay roundly 
and to shield Mrz. Lozier from any possible legal conse- 
quences, should there be a fatal termination. Upon this 
Mrs. Lozier promptly sent for a policeman, who arrested 
both Moran and Miss Fuller, though the latter was dis- 
charged when brought before the justice for examina- 
tion. Moran is held for trial, having failed to bribe Mrs. 
Lozier not to appear against him by offering her $1,000. 
Moran and Miss Fuller came all the way from South 
Carolina to have an abortion performed, and Moran’s 
wife made a third in the party, though one would hardly 
suppose she would enjoy a trip to the metropolis under 
such circumstances, May we not hope that the action 
of Mrs. Lozier in this case isan earnest of what may 
be the more general practice of physicians if called 
upon to commit this crime, when women have gota 
firmer foothold and influence in the medical profession ? 
Some bad women as well as bad men may possibly be- 
come doctors, who will do anything for money ; but we 
are sure most women physicians will lend their influence 
and their aid to shield their sex from the toulest wrong 
committed against it. It will bea good thing for the 
community when more women like Mrs, Lozier belong 
to the profession. 











RECONSTRUCTION. 





In the colored women of the South, Taz Revo- 
LUTION has a clientel it does not propose to de- 
sert, Some ofthe most prominent Republican 
papers in the country, the New York Zribune 
and Mr. Forney’s two daily §papers, one in 
Philadelphia, the other in Washington, have 
lately had some most rose-colored articles on 
the present condition and prospects of the 
Southern States. Some of them have been 
called out by letters of mine, written while on 
a recent brief tour to and through some of the 
Atlantic southern States. My letters, though 
not flattering to republican pride, nor compli- 
mentary to the present condition ot those States 
under republican rule, were yet just and true 
to all parties described, as time will show. 
But the Tribune and Mr. Forney both have cor- 
respondents at the South whose letters are 
precisely in the tone of mine, and the writers 
would speak out more plainly than they do, 
were the papers in question honest, or brave 
enough to print their letters. 


For example, the Philadelphia Press has a 
Washingfon correspondent who wrote last 
Friday that three pupils left one of the city 
schools because Rev. Sella Martin’s little daugh- 
ter is permitted to attend—so white, too, is 
she that it was by accident that her color was 
discovered to be unlike the rest of the school ; 
and farther, that quite a number of pupils in the 
other schools in the building left last night and 
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this morning, and itis the opinion that shouid it 
be finally decided that the girl shall remain as a 
pupil, and other colored children be admitted, 
two-thirds of the pupils will withdraw. Two- 
thirds is a large majority, and it shows whether 
even in Washington the truly colored people 
are not as heartily hated, even by Republicans, 
as they ever were in slavery by their old 
masters. 

The Press has another correspondent in Rich- 
mond who writes on the present tone of popu- 
lar sentiment in that State. Though he attri- 
butes most of the bad feeling there to the south- 
ern people themselves, he does implicate the 
‘* carpet bagger ;” but which class so ever is most 
at fault, the colored people must suffer still the 
same. He says, it is all folly to shut our eyes 
to the fact that a deliberate, systematic effort is 
made over all the South, and in influential quar- 
ters, to keep alive in social circles the fires of 
sectional hate.......The old miserable slang 
about ‘low Yankees” ought to be at once re- 
pudiated and despised. In their social life, our 
friends in the South should have something bet- 
ter to talk about than to vie one with the other 
in epithets levelled at ‘‘Yankees”...... It 
is only on the foundation of loyal suffrage, built 
on the results of the war, that any safety for 
the future can be found for the South. Left to 
the passions of her leaders, and the folly of her 
heedless masses, what pen can paint the confu- 
sion and bloodshed which must have super- 
vened on the heels of the war? Worse than all 
would have been the success of the traitorous 
policy of those northern men who, professing 
so much for that people, broke every pledge, 
falsified all faith with them, lured them into a 
political condition that provoked the war, from 
whose consequences they were pitifully helpless 
to protect them, and to whose insane post-war 
tactics they owe so much political misery ..... 
In a long, extended trip through the South 
last summer—ourself a Conservative—at every 
step we were forced to combat the suicidal con- 
duct that we are here condemning. Then, on 
all hands, they cursed and doubted General 
Grant, whom, however, after Governor Walker’s 
election, they said was beginning to look better 
to them. But in almost every parlor the old 
secession songs were sung with rare gusto, and 
quite a popular refrain was pitched on to the 
fuuny song about the ‘Old Rebel” who had 
killed a tremendous number of Yankees, but 
who, iastead of being penitent, winds up his 
music after this fashion: 

But I ain’t agoing to ask a pardon 
For what I did and am: 
And if I’m reconstructed, 
I hope I may be d—d! 
And plenty more of the same sort. 

Now, it does not require much close obser- 
vation of human nature to determine what must 
inevitably be the condition of a vast majority 
of the poor colored people in such an atmos- 
phere. For the northern Republicans, men 
and women, are generally, not always, as hard 
upon them as are the former claimants of them 
themselves. And the most miserable being in 
America to-day is the Southern colored woman ; 
and apparently, too, the least considered or 
eared for. Pp. P 





Woman 1x War.—The Havana dispatches 
say that several ladies of Havana, who have 
been acting as a secret society for some time 
past, have gathered among themselves their 
most valuable jewels and sent them to this city 
to the charge of the patriotic and accomplished 
Cuban lady, Mrs, Emilia C. de Villaverde, The 


jewels are to be raffled, and the money raised 
thereby will go to defray the expenses of arming 
and equipping a battalion of patriots named 
after the most costly of all the jewels sent—La 
Oruz—a cross of twelve diamonds. In order to 
comply fully with this request of her sisters at 
Havana, Mrs Villaverde has caused to be pub- 
lished a spirited appeal to the daughters of 
Spanish America. She is now engaged in con- 
structing a handsome silk flag for the battalion, 
and, when everything will be ready, jewels and 
flags will be exhibited in some conspicuous 
place in Broadway. 





Tur Sourn.—The New York Times on Monday 
morning gave as Southern news that ‘* it is mat- 
ter of record in Washington that Georgia is the 
worst State in the South, with which the revenue 
and law-offices have to deal,” and that there is 
no hope of improvement until the State is re- 
manded back, by Act of Congress, under military 
rule, and that this will be one of the first ques- 
tions on which Congress will act. The Jimes 
also reports a split in the Republican party in 
Virginia, with the natural and necessary attend- 
ent calamity to party prospects and national 
peace. Kentucky too is in uproar, according to 
the same good authority, one riot resulting in 
three men killed, if no more, a hundred and fifty 
shots having been fired in the melee. The re- 
ports from South Carolina, Florida, Tennessee 
and Louisiana are certainly no better, but we 
must only tell of the already existing millennial 
benefits and blessings of Republican reconstrec- 
tion. P. P. 





OLIVE LOGAN ON * GIRLS.” 





Outve Locan’s lecture at Steinway Hal), Wed- 
nesday evening, Nov. 17, drew out the largest 
crowd that has been seen at a lecture here this 
season—much larger than Wendell Phillips’s 
the night before, and more than three times as 
large as Kate Field’s the previous week. In 
tact the Hall was packed, and that by an au- 
dience representing the very best, most culti- 
vated, progressive and intelii:ent class of our 
people. Olive aroused their eathusiasm, too, 
in a way that did one’s heart good. This noble- 
hearted young woman is a prize to our cause, 
and will do a world of good. Of course she 
has got to be let do her work in her own way, 
for she is an original genius, if ever there was 
one, and any attempt to cramp her elbows will 
be sure to fail. 


All the daily papers spoke in warm praise of 
Olive’s delightful talk, the Tribune uttering its 
noblest self in such words as these : 


Out ot abundant knowledge the mind utters itself with 
freedom and vigor. Miss Logan evinced that knowledge, 
and spoke in a charmingly familiar style, which yet was 
full of serious, womanly dignity......Miss Logan’s de- 
scriptions are always bright, and her analysis of charac- 
ter is keen as steel. She sees character, moreover, in its 
relations to society ; and thus her sketches of persons 
suggest complete backgrounds of social grouping. 
There was a great deal of thought fn the lecture, and 
the influence of it will be, in the most practical sense, 
beneficial—for it teaches common sense to woman, in 
her views and her conduct of life. Anecdotes—bright, 
humorous, and apposite—gave additional pungency to 
its frequent points....... An amusing co.omentary on 
little girls forms the prelude to graphic sketches of the 
fashionable girl, the beautiful girl, the womanly girl, 
the Yankee girl, the Western girl, and the strong- 
minded girl. The fashionable girl who is devoted 
solely to dress, puzzles and vexes Miss Logan beyond 
measure ; but the fashionable girl who has heart, and 
mind, and soul, and reaches out for something better 
than the follies and inanities of her daily life, is the hope 
of woman’s cause, The beautiful girl is one whom sen- 
























































































sible men like just as they like strawberries and cream ; 
but let ber remember that this dainty dish can never 

compensate for the lack of the daily bread of virtue, 
industry, intelligence, and wisdom. The womanly girl, 
in Miss Logan’s category, is one pictured by disconso- 

late man as the only hope of a dark and gloomy future, 

the one who shudders at the thought of Female Suf- 
frage, and, by the simple trick of “ shunning publicity,’’ 
makes amends for unlimited ugliness and ill-temper 

The Yankee girl is the one James Parton metin Wshing - 
ton street with the blne-spotted dress and roses on ber 
cheeks, buying a Gazeteer of the World. The Western 
girl is nothing but the Yankee girl let loose on the prai- 
rie, and Miss Logan exulted in both these glorious types 
of American girlhocd ; but the strong-minded girl was 
her especial favorite. Sweet and true in private life, she 
is firm and self-reliant in public, and believes that the 
ballot in woman’s band will set right many things that 
are now wrong. Miss Logan concluded with a review of 
her recent raid upon the “leg drama,” and, with an ex- 
hortation to girls to “‘ champion the right,” and, 

‘* Still achieviug still pursuing. 
Learn to labor and to wait.’’ 


Miss Logan having now achieved brilliant suc- 
cesses with her new lecture in the three leading 
cities of the country—New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia—can go on het way over the land 
for the remainder of the season with a serene 
and cheerful heart. Success go with her every- 
where. It should not be forgotten that the lec- 
ture is to be repeatad in Cooper Institute on the 
13th of December, by particular request.  s. 





Sex anp Suraery.—Under this head, the 
Missouri Democrat has an article on the recent 
Philadelphia outrages, which closes with the 
following capital ad captandum remarks : 


When these doctors talk of the sexual impropriety of 
having female pupils present at dissections, or attend- 
ing male patients, we begin to doubt whether there 
would not indeed be a sexual impropriety in having 
any such doctor attend a female patient, The man or 
the woman who is troubled with ‘‘sexual” notions in 
the presence of torture and disease is not quite fit for 
that profession. The man or the woman who forgets a 
gloriovs science and remembers only sex, in the pres- 
ence of a mangled body, is not the sort of man or woman 
to do much goodina sick room! We beg to know 
what necessity there is for eternally presuming that 
male physicians are unsexed from the beginning, or that 
female physicians would have to unsex themselves? It 
seems to us very plain thatit is quite as proper for a 
sick woman to be attended by a temale physician. 
There are cases, not a few, as any honest doctor can tes- 
tify, in which female patients have suffered for months 
and sometimes incurred permanent ipjury, simply be- 
cause of their natural reluctance to call tor the aid of a 
male physician. We can see only one reason why there 
should not be male physicians for sick men, and female 
physicians for sick women—and that is that a good 
many men who are not good doctors would have to earn 
a living in some other way. We wonder if the Phila- 
delphia people thought of that! 





A New Worx ror Womay.—The Boston 
Traveller says: *‘It is often the case when a 
person dies that there is much difficulty in find- 
ing any one of experience in such matters to 
‘lay out’ the corpse. At the suggestion of un- 
dertakers and physicians, a woman of much ex- 
perience gives notice that she will hold herself 
in readiness to perform that duty for the dead, 
in this city and surrounding towns. Her card 
is given among special notices in that paper. 





Vermont.—The Legislature of Vermont last 
week voted down a measure to give women the 
right to vote on schools and educational ques- 
tions, by a vote 123 to 92. The objections urged 
were that it would be an attack on time-honored 
custom, and that they might as well let them 
vote on all questions equally with mon, and 
done with it. So they might as well, and a 





good deal better, 
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Soron Ropinson, says the Cincinnati Gazelte, 
the agricultural reporter of the Zribune, who 
has been down to Macon, Georgia, to attend 
the State Fair, epitomizes the local feeling as 
follows: ** Horse-racing is the ruling sentiment 
of the masses, whiskey is more plentiful than 
food, and the American flag does not wave.’’ 
He might have eaid the same of very many other 
localities. 





A Democratic Oprxnion.—The best thing, and 
atl the Rochester Union and Advertiser can say 
of the recent Cieveland Convention is, that a 
convention of strong-minded women and weak- 
minded men, in session at Cleveland for several 
days past for the puspose of organizing a 
National Female Suffrage party, adjourned sine 
die, after electing the Most Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher to the Presidency. It adds, the pro- 
ceedings of these old ladies find no parallel 
since the mountain was in labor and brought 
forth a mouse. 





Mrs. Stanton at THE West.—lt will be 
gratifying to Mrs. Stanton’s many trends to 
know that she 1s everywhere grected at the 
West with overflowing houses, and that as a 
Lyceum lecturer she 1s to take rank with the 
very first. Her lecture to Young Girls is spoken 
cf as one of the best performances of its kind 
that has ever been given to the public. 





Josian H. Pruruspury, formerly of this city 
anjd a printer on the Anli-Slavery Standard, 
now Postmaster of Manhattan, Kansas, recently 
married Mrs. Emma Steele, of St. Louis, and 
Bev. Mrs, Danforth officiated at the wedding. 





ORRECTION.~—DeEak Revowvrion: ‘‘ The work 
goes bravely on!” That I sometimes writo a 
very troublesome hand I acknowledge ; and, 
therefore, as I do not see the proufs, I cannot 
wonder that your compositors, however correct 
in general, get misled by some of my pen- 
quirks. 

This haprens very rarely with you, and it is 
only now and then that I ask for a correction, 
much as I may sometimes need it. 

On page 323, first column, six lines from the 
top, instead of *‘ the lady is unconcerned, please 
say the lady is unmurried, which, in this case, 
makes all the difference, though in most others 
the phrase might be regarded as synonymous. 

Just as in my borrowed newspaper joke, 
where I said of Chicago, fen minutes allowed for 
divorces! Your people—women, of course— 
printed it “Ten minutes for refreshments!” as 
if there really was no difference! I cannot 
much blame them, but they spoiled my argu- 
ment, to say nothing of the joke. 

Yours truly, i. ON 











WYOMING TERRITORY. 





Extract from a private letter lated Cheyenne, 
November 14th, 1869. 

“ Our legislature is far in advance of your 
eastern law-makers. A bill has recently passed 
the Council to give women the nght of property 
seperate from their husbands, to sell and be 
sold. Yesterday a bill was presented by the 
President of the Council to allow women to 
vote. From my conversation with the mem- 
bers of the Legislature I am inclined to the 
opinion that such will soon be the law of Wyom- 





She Revelation. 














Joun Hecxer.—Somebody ‘interviewed ” 
him a short time since about woman, and the 
papers, iu some places, published the report, 
supposing him to be the distinguished Father 
Hecker of the Roman Catholic Church. Two 
or three correspondents have favored us with 
replies to the non-Father’s positions, mistaking 
the man. ‘The trutl 1s, bis ideas were too stu- 
pid to nctice, come from what source they might. 
But as John Hecker (though fer anything I 
know of him exept these notions of his on 
woman, may be a very respectable man) only 
represents himself, and is authority for no 
one else. And as bis ideas cannot possibly do 
harm, there seems no need of expending space 
or time upon bim. 





** Naroure’s Divine Revelations,” by Andrew 
Jackson Davis, bas just been issued in two 
volumes, at Leipsic, baving been translated 
into German by Herr G. C. Wittig of Breslau, 
under the patronage and especial supervision of 
a wealthy Russian gentleman and scholar, Herr 
Alexander Aksakof, of St. Petersburg. It has 
a valuable appendix of testimonials and otbe: 
correspondence, by ‘the distinguished Russian. 
The work is having a deserved and extensive 
circulation in Germany and Prussia. 





Drvorce Cases.—Middlesex county, Mass., 
has a hundred and sixty-pine divorcee cases on 
its present docket, (court last week in sessicn), 
and ninety-two relative to other subjects, 





Tse house of representatives of Washington 
Territory has elected Miss Elizabeth Peebles, a 
very successin! teacher, formerly of Otsego Co., 
in this state, to the office of enrolling clerk. 





InDIANAPOLIS.—-A Suffrage Association, aux- 
iliary to the Indiana Siat2 Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, was formed in that city last week 
with President—Mrs. 8. L. Walker, Vice-Presi- 
dent—Mis. Dr. Thomas, Secretary—Mrs. Mc- 
Kay, Treasure:—Mrs. L. R. Putnam. 





MRS. STANION’S APPOINIMENIS. 





Dixon, Ill, Dec. 24, H. E. Paine. 
Dubuque, Lowa, Dec., 3d, H. W. Kingham. 
Mt. Vernon, ‘* ‘* 6th, Wm. Galloway. 
Mt. Pleasant, ‘* ‘* 8th, W. J. Babb. 
Monmouth, IlL., ‘* 9th, Currie L. Black. 
Peoria, * 410th, E. S. Wilcox. 
Lincoln, © «11th, Fred. Boyden. 
Danville, ‘* ‘*. 13th, W. H. Sweetzer. 
Jacksonville, ** ‘ 14th, H. A. Turner. 
Decatur, so 15th, O. F. MeKin. 
Bloumington,** ‘‘ 16th, E. M. Prince. 
Cincinnati ‘ ‘* ist, Mrs. J. Carpenter. 
46 West 9th street. 
Buffalo, Jan. 14, Mrs. E. K. Baker. 





CHILDREN’S AlD SOCIETY. 





Tis excellent institution held its annual 
meeting last week at the Metropolitan bank. 
New York city has no more important amelior- 
ating instrumentality than this. The officers 
are William A. Booth, Esq., President ; John 
E. Williams, Treasurer, and Charles L. Brace, 
Secretary. The aunual report shows that since 
the beginning of the year, 6,000 little ones have 
been taught, 11,000 hungry and homeless ones 
have been fed and lodged, and 1,900 have been 
sent to Western homes. The report farther 
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work could and would be done, would the 


affluent and the prosperous but increase the re- 
sources of the Society's treasury, and a larger 
number of competent teachers velunteer their 
services im the school depertment. 





Facts ror THE Laptes.—I can inform any 
one interested of hundreds of Wheeler & Wilson 
Machines of twelve years’ wear that to-day are 
in better condition than one entirely new. I have 
often driven one of them at a speed of eleven 
hundred stitches a minute. I have repaired 
fifteen difierent kinds of Sewing-Machines and 
[ have found yours to wear better than any 
other. With ten years’ experience in Sewing- 
Machines of different kinds, yours has stood 
the most and severest test for durability and 
simplicity. Grorct L, CLARK. 
Lyndenville, N. Y. 








ALL ABOUI WOMEN. 
ahaiiieaee 


On Sunday last a Mrs, Whittenmyer ad- 
dressed a large audience in one of the Methodist 
cburches of this city on the Relation of Woman 
to the Church. 


After a few preliminary remarks concerning the grea 
influx to our shores of infidel foreigners, and the con- 
sequent great apathy that prevailed among the masses, 
she said it seemed to her that if the people didn’t come 
to the church, the church must go to the people. The 
Gospel must be carried to their houses, and who can do 
this work? Not the ministers of the gospel, for their 
daily duties already occupy their time and strength ; 
nor yet the men of the churc>. They might, it is true, 
do more than they are doing, and carry their religion 
more into the datly business of life than they do, but 
the women of the church are the best qualified for the 
work of visiting and helping the poor. More than two- 
thirds of the entire church are women. It is but jus- 
tice to conclude that they poss»ss a fair share of the 
piety and intelligence of the church. If we may judge 
of the capabilities ot woman from tbe ability she shows 
in the work of the world, by the influence she wields in 
evil, then we are forced to conclude that it is immense, 
She then glanced briefly at the worldiy work of women, 
A woman was not merely a leader of fashion, but a 
leader of public amusements, There are multitudes of 
mev employed in the dirty work of the world, but there 
are women employed, too. One of the largest theatres 
in this country is rut by a woman, I don’t know as she 
wil care to bave me advertise her or not; butif you 
will walk wp Arch street, (Philadelphia) any day, yon will 
see upon a bulletin-board, “Arch street Theater, Mrs. 
John Wood.”’ Perhaps it is the play of “ The Forty 
Thieves,”’ and the advertisements tell us there that the 
Forty Thieves are all women. In fact, more than one- 
half of the actors now upon the stage are women. She 
kvew of more than one distillery that was run by a wo- 
man, Now we are not prepared to say that women have 
ability for evil only. There is lying dormant in the 
church, in the persons of her wo:nen, the very element 
of strength that could most successtully be employed 
and brought to bear against these strongholds of the ad- 
versary, if propetly organized and directed by the 
Church. The speaker said that the yreat excise of wo- 
men was want of time and ability. She believed that 
woman’s first duty was at home, and womin might not 
feel herself called upon to labor in other fields until the 
home work is done, and done well, But some women 
spend months of time over a little piece of embroidery 
which will not wash and must not be handled. What a 
sight for God to look down upon when immortal souls 
are going down to death all about her. She did not be- 
lieve that women should spend their time in embroider- 
ing their garments, and in frizzing and braiding their 
bair, and then say that they have no time tor Christ's 
work. The command of the Master is, Present your 
bedies a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable in the sight 
of God. She then spoke in strong terms of the time spent 
in dressing children and decking them out in feathers 
and finery ; or the suffering it caused the pvor child, 
who telt, beside her, all the mortification an 1 degrada- 
tion of poverty. Persons who make the excuse of want 
have ability in everything else, and if they had the true 
love of God in their hearts, this difficulty would be over. 
come, 





shows that a vast amount more of the same good 
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Financial Department, 


Pa ae RS. 
In the Concord (N. H.) Monilor, Mr. Samuel 
Flint of Lyme, in that state, has a commun’. 
eation on Town Debts, which, better than Al- 
manacs, ‘‘ will answer for any meridian” without 
alteration or variation. Mr. Flint is a sturdy 
practical farmer, well knowu in the Granite 
State, and never strikes a blow with pen, ham- 
mer, hoe, or axe, bat in the right place, and 
with telling effect, as the letter below shows: 

At the annual town meeting, the town treas- 
urers report the town indebtedness. That is, 
they report the amount of notes, bonds, ete. 
outstanding against the several towns, amount- 
ing to ten, forty, or sixty thousand dollars, or 
as the case may be. 

The people feel restless under it. 
it out of the way. It seems like a burden, and 
itis. Yet the real amount of our debts is never 
reported. The “town debts,” as they are call- 
ed, make but a small portion of our real indebt - 
edness. There are in addition, County, State, 
and National debts that the people in the several 
towns have got to pay. 

I would like to lay before the working men of 
New Hampshire a few statistics in a manner so 
clear that they will read and understand them ; 
for, [am sorry to say it, the great mass of the 
working men are better pleased with a novel 
than with a column of figures. 

T said our town debts are never reported. 
For illustration, let us take the old farming town 
of Lyme, in Grafton County, which may be con- 
sidered a fair representative of our farming towns 
generally. Our town debt has been reported 
‘about thirty thousand dollars” ever since the 
war. Precisely what it is nobody seems to 
know, but we call it $30,000. Gratton County 
owes $100,000. Our share of this is $5,000. The 
States owes $3,000,000. Our share is $16,000. 
Estimating the national debt at two and a half 
billions, our share of this is $108,000, amount- 
vg in the whole to $159,000! In this estimate 
the debts are divided in proportion to valuation. 
The whole valuation of the town in 1864 was in 
rourd numbers $694,000, so that nearly one- 
fourth part of the taxable property in town is 
mortgaged to pay our public debts ; and every 
farm worth four thousand dollars may be said 
to be mortgaged for one thousand. 

To get something like a realizing sense of our 
debts, let us, in the same manner, estimate the 
debts of some of the principal towns in each 
county. The following table will show the 
amount of debt due aganst the several towns: 


They wish 


Town. Co. State. U, 8. 
Exeter, $63,000 1-14 $37,000 $350,000 
Dover, 243,000 13 89,000 693,000 
Sanbornton, 89,000 1-7 19,000 130,000 
Wolfeborough, 89,000 1-7 16,000 113,000 
Concord, 441,000 1-4 116,000 781,000 
Manchester, 431,000 1-3 234,000 1,562,000 
Keene, 89,000 1-5 62,000 423,000 
Clare mont, 96,000 1-4 48,100 327,000 
Labanon, 38,000 9,000 29,000 197,000 
Lancaster, 59,000 1-6 13,000 94,000 


I have ro means at hand to ascertain the 
amount of the several county debts, and am un- 
able to give the sum belonging to each town, 
except Lebanon ; but have given the fractional 
part of the debts, whatevee they may be, which 
should be added to the other sums to make the 
total sum for each town—thus, nearly one-third 
of the debt in Strafford County should be added 
to Doyer ; and a little more than one-third of 


She Revolution: 


the debt in Hillsborough County to Manches- 
ter, and one-fourth of Merrimack County to 
Concord, and so of the other towns in other 
counties. We see, then, that the city of Man- 
chester, instead of owing some .$431,000, as re- 
ported last March, really owed $2,227,000 be- 
sides one-third of the county debt. Concord 
was in debt $1,338,000 and one-fourth the 
amount of her county debt. These fractions 
are not exact, but near cnongh for a general es- 
timate. 

After looking at these sums, the working men 
will see the enormous load they are carrying. 
Even the little town of Ellsworth, with 300 in- 
habitants, so poor that they paid in 1864 but 
thirty-four cents on a thousand dollars of the 
State tax, has a debt of $14,000, with a valuation 
of $43,000! Nearly one-third of this town is 
under a mortgage! 

And who pays the interest on there enormous 
debts? Who supports a ring of political gam- 
blers in all departments of our government? 
The laboring mev. ‘There is a steady stream 
running from every working man’s pocket to 
the pockets of the bondholders and _ public 
thieves. And there is no hope of reliet from 
the leaders of either party. What, then, shal! we 
do? Organize a working men’s party. Reverse 
the whole financial policy of the government. 
Make greenbacks a legal tender for all debts. 
Talk of resuming specie pepyments! How can 
it be done so long as the government discredits 
its own paper? A man might as well attempt 
to make two acute angles by dronping a perpen- 
dicular upon a horizontal line. If these debts 
are ever paid, it will be done in the same cur- 
rency we borrowed. In this way it could be 
done easily and without taxing the people. 
Will the government doit? No. Why? Be- 
cause it is controlled by the bondholders, who 
see that it is for their interest to make money 
scarce. It is just as clearly for the interest of 
the working men who have got tnese debts to 
pay that money should be plenty; because, as 
is well known, it is easier paying debts with 
abundance of money. 

And this talk about ‘‘ resuming specie pay- 
ments” is all a delusion. You can make a paper 
dollar equal in value to a gold dollar by making 
it answer all the purposes of gold in domestic 
commerce. I[t is not necessury that it should 
equal gold in foreign countries. Even our gold 
coin will not pass in England ounce for ounce 
on a par with English gold. Let the govern- 
ment make greenbacks a legal tender in all 
transactions between the citizen and govern- 
ment, as it does between men, and there would 
be no, further demand for gold coin at home; 
and when you reduce the demand for a commo- 
dity, you reduce its value as compared with other 
things. Greenbacks would then certainly ap- 
proximate more nearly to the value of gold; and 
if the demand for gold in foreign trade were not 
too great, greenbacks would soon be on a par 
with gold, even if the amount in circulation were 
doubled. Let the working men, then, who have 
these debts to pay, take the government into 
their own bands, and legislate for their interests 
instead of the bondholders. a9: 





GAMBLING AND SPECULATION. 
ninnaslagaplatly 
West Eav Cram, Wis., Nov. 21, 1869. 
Dear Revotution: fhe New York Herald 
correspondent quoted in your last, has certainly 
shown that speculation is not gambling. 
Whether, however, it be any better than 
gambling is still an open question, It is just 
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possible that the differences he has pointed out 
may be quite superficial ; the resemblances 
fundamental. Putting his second pointitor con- 
venience, first : Speculation is not gambling be- 
cause in all legitimate trade, specalative or 
otherwise, a fair contract is made (i.e., a fair ex- 
change is effected), a man pays the current price 
of what he buys, and that he proposes to sell it 
for more than he paid is nobody’s business but 
his own. ‘Lhis is certainly a distinction with a 
difference. But it starts the previous question, 
why a fair exchange should be effected : what is 
the objection to gambling which outlaws all 
debts not conditioned on value received? And 
when we have answered this ; it becomes clear 
that the speculator, like the gambler, is mancu- 
vering to get by chance what he has uot earn- 
ed byindustry. So far, therefore, and this isthe 
important point, there is no difference between 
the operations. The Herald correspondent’s 
other distinction is that ‘‘ speculation always 
derls in property ; gambling never. It is the 
rise or fall of property that makes the gain 
or loss of the speculator, and this rise or 
fall is, of necessity, subordinated to the great 
fundamental laws of political economy, to which 
all business, in all its phases, whether specul a- 
tive or otherwise, is subordinated, the law oi 
supply and demand.” ‘This is simply saying 
that all business is more or less speculative, be- 
ing subordinated to the law of ‘supply and de- 
1aand and consequently governed by contingen- 
cies which only can be guessed. This is true ; 
but is it right; and if not, what does it all 
prove? As shown above, we abhor gambling 
because it is not prodactive industry. But 
neither is it productive industry to create want 
for the purpose of supplying it. It is simple 
and ruinous gambling, and the Herald corres- 
pondent instead of exonerating the gold oper - 
ators from this charge has simply shown as all 
to be partakers in their guilt. Perhaps we are 
so; nay, we are. It is true that so long as the 
‘“‘tundamenta! law of supply and demand” 
governs business, instead of the law of equal 
pay for equal work, so long what is not pro- 
ductive industry may be made to pay better 
than what is. But does not this, with the de- 
veloping idea of justice in the people’s minds, 
portend a revolution somewhere ahead ? 
Yours truly, C. L. James. 





THE MONEY MARKET 


closed quiet on Saturday at 7 per cent. on call, with ex- 
ceptions on governments at 5toé percent. The dis- 
count market is comparatively dull, prime indorsed 
business paper ranging trom 9 to 12 per cent., and single 
names from 12 to 24 percent. The weekly bank state - 
ment is not so favorable and shows the weak condition 
of the banks in legal tenders, 


The following table shows the changes in the New 
Yor’ city banks this week compared with the preceding 
week : 

Nov. 20. 


Nov. 27. Differences, 


Loong, $253,068,008  $252,678,474 Dec. $389,534 
Specie, 27,929,071 26,687,896 Ine. 1,758,825 
Circulation, 34,231,922 34,155,838 Dec, 76,084 
Deposits, 183,734,190 183,597,395 Dee. 136,795 
Legal-tenders, 48,465,121 48,181,890 Dec. 273,231 


THE GOLD MARKET 


during the week ranged between 1267¢ and 123%, clos. 
jug dull on Saturday at the latter figure. 

The fluctuations in th e gold market for the week were 
as follows : 





Opemng. Highest. Lowest. Closing. 
M’nday, Nov. 22, 1264¢ 126% 1264 126 4 
Tuesday, 23, 126% 126% 126 44 12634 
Wednesday,2¢ 126% 1273 126 126 
Thursday,35, 125% 125% 124% 124% 
Friday, 26, 12446 124% 12434 124% 
Saturday, 27, 125 125 4 31233¢ 128% 
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THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE MARKET 


was quiet at the close of the week, prime bankers sixty ‘ 
days sterling bills being quoted 1087 to 109, and sight 
10934 to 1095;. 
THE RAILWAY SHARE MARKET 

closed weak on Saturday in the Vanderbilt shares, bu 
strong in the North West shares. 

The following are the closing quotations : 

Cumberland, 26 to 27; W., F. & Co. Ex.,18 to —; 
American, M. U., 3444 to —; Adams, 573, to 57% ; 
United States 53 to 5344 ; Merch, Un., — to—; Quick- 
silver, 14to 1444; Canion, — to 52%; Pacific Mail, 62’; 
to 63; West. Un. Tel., 35 to 354%; N. Y. Central, 
174% to 174% ; Erie, 284 to 2844; Erie preferred, 
—to—; Hudson River, 155 to 155%; Harlem, 131  — 
Harlem preferred, — to —; Chicago & Alton, — to 
—; Chicago & Alton pref.,—to—; Reading, 991 to 
99% ; Toledo & Wabash 57 to—; Toledo & Wabash 
preferred, — to —; Mil. & St. Paul, 6844 to 68% ; 
Mil. & St. Paul preferred, 834 to 84 ; Fort Wayne, 87'\¢ 
to 87%; Ohio & Mis3., 264; to 26's ; Michigan Central, 120 
to 1204; L. 8. & M. So., 88% to 89; Illinois Central, 13214 
to 196% ; ; Cleve. & Pitts., 8214 to —; Rock Island, 106 
to 10644; N. Western, 75% to 76; N. Western pref. 
88; to 8644 ; Mariposa, 7% to 814; Mariposa preferred, 
1614 to 1634. 

UNITED STATES SECURITIES 


closed heavy on Saturday in sympathy with the decline 
in gold. 
Fisk & Hatch, 5 Nassau street, report the following 


quotations : 
United States currency sixes, 1074; to 1075; ; United 
States sixes, 1881, registered, 116% to 117; United 


States sixes, 1881, coupon, 116% to 117; United States 
five-twenties, registered, May and November, 111% to 
112; United States five-twenties, coupon, 1862, May 
and November, 113% to 118%; United States five-twen- 
ties, coupon, 1864, May aud November, 111% to 1117  ; 
United States five-twenties, coupon, 1865, May and No- 
vember, 112'4 to 112%; ; United States five-twent.es, re- 
gistered, January and July, 1144; to 114%; ; United States 
five-twenties, 1865, coupon, January and July, 114%; to 
114% ; United States five-twenties, coupon, 1867, Jan- 
uary and July, 1144 to 114% ; United States five-wen- 
ties, coupon, 1868, January and July, 114%; to 114% ; 
United States ten-lorties, registered, 107'; to 107); ; 
United States teu-forties, coupon, 107';to 107!4. 


THE CUSTOM DUTIES 

for the week were $2,091,531 gold against; $5,009,133 (five 
days) $1,952,478 and $2,392,951 for the preceding weeks 
The imports of merchandise for the week were $4,182,197 
gold, against $3,148,851, $4,102,960, and $4,423,423 for the 
preceding weeks. The exports, exclusive of specie, were 
$4,088188 iu currency against $3,890,927, $4,001,110, and 
$4,182,157 tor the preceding weeks. The exports of specie 
were $161,704 against $172,074, $123,221, and $840,653 
for the preceding weeks. 





“t Be tecllecdieestialing BAL V E 

The important discovery of the Carbolic Acid, as a 
cleansing, puritying, and healing agent, is one of the 
most remarkable results of modern medical research’ 
During the late civil war it was extensively used in the 
hospitals, and was found to be not only a thorough disin- 
fectant, but also the most wonderful and speedy Heal- 
ing Remedy ever yet known. 

It is now presented in a scientific combination with 
other soothing and healing agencies, in the form of a 
SALVE; and, having been already used in numberlesss 
cases with most satisfactory and beneficial results, we 
have no hesitation in offering it to the public as the 
most certain, rapid, and effectual remedy for all sores 
and ulcers, no matter of how long standing, burns, cuts, 
wounds, and every abrasion of skin or flesh. Sold by al 
druggists. Price, 25 cents. 

JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 Uollege Place, New York. 


ADELINE INGRAHAM, Psychometrist and 
Clairvoyant. Attends to Diagnosis and treatment 
of disease, Delineations of character. Also the adapt- 
ability of certain organizations to special pursuits, busi- 
ness, or professions indicated. Seances daily for bar- 
monial unfoldment, and Wednesday and Saturday even- 
ings for Spirit Communion. No, 224 West 33d street, 
between 7sh and 8th avenues. 3 ly 


M™. DEMOREST’S PATTERNS of every 
new and useful design for Ladies’ and Chiliren’s 
bend 





94 ly 





Dress, fEmporium of Fashions, 8°8 Broadway, 





or price list. 
f 


a 


PLEASANT HOME, AT MODERATE 
prices, will be found at 23 and 25 East Fourth 


street, New York, for permavent or transient Boarders. 
DR. M. P. BROWNING & CO. 


M's M. J. WELLES’ 





FASHIONABLE MILLINERY AND FANCY STORE, 
NO, 840 SIXTH AVENUE (EAST SIDE). 

Millinery and Fancy Goods of every description. 
Ladies and Gent’s Furnishing Goods. Dress Trim- 
mings, Linings, etc. 

Fashion-plates, Periodicals, Standard Literary Worka 
Stationory, Bookbinding, and Toys. Machine-sewing 
Pinking, Stamping and Fluting done to order. 

Straw Hats, Feathers and Gioves cleaned and dyed, 
Ladies’ own materials made up satisfactorily. The 
readers of THe REVOLUTION are invited te call or 
send their orders to No. 840 Sixth Avenue, between 47th 
and 48th streets. All orders from city or country will 
receive prompt attention. The trade supplied on Lib- 
eral terms. 88.ly 


L SoS un Fa & 


The new 





BARTRAM & FANTON SEWING MACHINE 
is the prettiest, best, 
It 18 a perfect wonder. 


and most durable machine 
now made. Any one can 
use it. It does everything, and has no equal. 

Call at our Salesroom 838 BROADWAY, N, Y., and 
Ree IL 

Illustrated Circulars sent free. 
ae WALTON, 

DEALERS IN 


PIANOS, ORGANS, MELODEONS, 


MUSICAL MEKCHANDISE, SHEET MUSIC 
BOOKS, 





AND 


AGENTS FOR 
STEINWAY PIANOS. 

105 JEFFERSON ST., BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 

8, A. E. WALTON. M. L. 


D ANLTEL DAY, 
LADIES’ SHOE STORE, 


Misses and Chiidren’s Boots and Shoes made to order 

Particular atgention given to deformed feet, enlarged 
Joints, Bunions, etc., etc. 

Also Day's Oelebrated French Gloss for Boots and 
Shoes, 

372 Bowery, near Fourth street. 
Broadway, New York. 


WALTON 





Two blocks from 
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: oo ERICAN EXCHANGE. 


Commercial street, few doors W. of 3d, 
ELKO, NEVADA, 
C. W. TAPPAN, PROPRIETOR. 


Meals, 50 cents; Lodgings, 50 cents. Private Rooms, 
Ypring Beds, 75 cents 8L 1u4 


W E -USE 
A. A. CONSTANTINE’S 
PERSIAN HEALING OR PINE-TAR SOAP. 

Each cake is stamped “A, A. Constantine’s Persian 
Healing or Pine-Tar Soap, Patented March 12, 1867” — 
no other is genuine. 

Beware or Imrrations. For the Toriet, Baru and 
Nursery this Soap bas no equal, It preserves the com- 
plexion fair, removes all Dandruff, keeps the Hair soft 
and silky and prevents it from falling off, and is “the 
best Hair Renovator in use.” 

Ir Cures Chapped Hands, Pimples, Salt Rheum, 
Frosted Feet, Burns, all diseases of the Scalp and Skin 
Catarth of the Head, and is a Goop Suavine Soap. 

The Soap, as it justly deserves, has already won the 
praise and esteem of very many of our first families in 
this city and throughout the country. It is used exten- 
sively by our best physicians. Wherever used it has be- 
come a household necessity. We advise all to try it. 
FE S84by all Dealers. Agents wanted. Call or address 

A, A, CONSTANTINE & CO., 
48 Ann street, New York, 
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[TALITY PLANS, 


VITALITY PREMIUMS, 
VITALITY DIVIDENDS. 


The greater the vitality and probable longevity, viz. 
the greater the capacity for living, the greater tbe ad- 
vantages to be enjoyed in this Company. Should not 
this be the case ? 

This is the only company in the world that thor- 
oughly classes its risks ; therefore, the only Company in 
the world that confers upon the probably long-lived 
their equitable rights. 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL (HALF A MILLION), $500,000 
100,000 PAID UP IN CASH, 


NO MORE WILL BE CALLED THAN IS NEEDED, 
Has now completed its intended plans, and presents 
them to the public (see new circular) as still more pleas. 
ing than heretofore to those whose long-lived ancestry, 
good constitution, excellent habits, ete., will probably 
induce a longevity that the average of those usually in- 
sured cannot attain. 

Its brief history of nearly three years has conclusively 
demonstrated that its interesting system and scientific 
method are entirely correct, and that the probably long- 
lived are truly entitled to the great advantages here ob- 
tainable, 

More than two thousand living persons now belong to 
the BEST class, from which it has lost but four by death 
in the whole period, a fact that alone demonstrates the 
great superiority ot the probably long-lived, the capabil- 
ity of selecting and classing them, and the claim upon 
public approbation to which this Company is entitled for 
originating and proseci:ting its equitable methods, 

Its last circular will be interesting to every one, 
whether desiring to insure or not. Send or call for one. 

Those already insured, but unjustly, need not despair; 
there isa relief for them, 

Agents who receive no more for working up the best 
than for the poorest cases, should understand that the 
true value of the BEST lives is appreciated by this Com- 
pany. When the ancestry averages over 75 on both 
sides, and the constitution, habits, etc., are superior, Jet 
the party be presented where his value is recognized. 

Let any one whose ancestral and personal record is 
good, send op call for the documents and be rated and 
classed ; it will do no harm, will cost nothing, and will 
be at least interesting and often very valuable, 





DIRECTORS. 

Hon. E. D. Moraay, U. 8, Senator, New York city. 

Hon Horatio Seymour, ex-Governor New York, Utica. 

Hon. B. H. Van Drox, Asst. U. 8, Treasurer, New York 
city. 

Hon. NATHANIEL WHEELER (Wheeler & W!ison, New York 
city), Bridgeport, Conn. 

Hon. Erastus Brooxs, Ed, N. Y. Express, Staten Island. 

Hon Wa. T. Coreman (W. T. Coleman & Co., New York 
city), Yonkers, 

Hon, V. M. Riog, ex-Sup., Pub. Inst. N. Y. State,|Buffalo 

A. N. Gun, M.D., ex-Health Officer of Port, New York 
city. 

T. 8. Lampert, M.D., Author Anat., Phys., Hyg. etc. 
New York City, 

B. F. Bancnort, ex-Casbier National Bank, Salem, 
N. Y¥.; V. P. Nat. Trust Co., New York city. 
Epwarp B. BuLKLEy (Buikley, Murtey & Cecil), New 

York City. 
Justus O. Woop (With Wheeler & Wilson), Staten Island. 
J. W. Brapuiey (Wests, Bradley & Cary), New York. 
JAMEs CRUIKSHANK, LL.D. (Supt. Schools), Brooklyn. 
E. E. Mrtueean, Esq., Kingston, N. Y. 


Henry Saispury, 173 Broadway, New York city. 
GrorcE L, BULKLEx (Bulkley & Co.), New York city. 
Joun F. Trow (J. ¥F. Trow & Co., Printers). 
Rson W. Keyes, Esq. (Dep. Subt. State Bank Dept.) 
. E. D, Foner, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Cuantes KE, BuLKiey (Whiling Manufacturing Co.) 
New York city. 
Grorce Buss, Jr. (Bliss & Cadwallader, Counsellors 
and Attorneys), New York city. 


EXECUTIVE ros 
B. F. BANCROFT, Esq., Presiden 
= 8. LAMBERT, M.D., Agent-in- ‘Chief (Vice-Presdent 
N. GUNN, M. D., Surgeon. in-Chief, 
a. E. BULKLEY, Esq., Treasurer, 


FREDERIC SHONNARD, Esq., Secretary. 
E. E. MILLEGAN, Esq., Gen’L. Sup’t. of Agencies, 
GEORGE BLISS, Jr., Counsellor. 
Prot. JOHN PATERSON, Advsory Actuary 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 
NOS. 419 & 421 BROADWAY, 
Oorner of Canal street, 
YORK, 
AGENTS WANTED. 
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TARTLING ANNOUNCEMENT 


FREE, A SUPERB JOURNAL FREE. 
Intense Excitement! Extraordinary Attraction! 


THE CIRCLE OF BRILLIANTS, 
oR, 
THE BRIDE OF DEATH, 


In that unequalled family journal 


THE GEM OF LITERATURE, 


One of the neatest, most elegant, tasteful and attractiv 
Literary journals inthe world. The iadies adore it. The 
gentlemen are frantic with delight over it. Its pages are 
crowded with the quintessence and cream of that which 
t ends to slir the heart, improve the mind and elevate the 
character. It isa perfect literary gem. 
SPARKLING! BRILLIANT! ATTRACTIVE! 

A model paper, none can compare with it. Try it for 
one year, The organ of nosector party. Independent, 
Fearless, and Free in all things. Neutral in Nothing. 
The best writers write for it. THe Kine AMONG THE 
MOoNTHLIES, 

Each uumber is beautifully embellished with splendid 
engravings, and contains a vast variety of choice and in- 
teresting live :ading matter, Brilliant Novelettes, Splen - 
did Stories, Soul-stirring Poetry, Sparkling Wit and 
Humor, Brimful of Fun, News, Gossip, Correspondence, 
Puzzles, etc. No other paper like itin America. Wil] 
soon be commenced a Wonderful Startling and power - 
fully written Story of Love, Passion, Adventure, Ro- 
mance, and heroic Daring, entitled 

THE CIRCLE OF BRILLIANTS, OR, 
THE BRIDE OF DEAYH. 
By a popular author, This will be one of the most Re 
markable, Vivid, and absorbingly Thrilling, Soul-Stirring 
Sensational Stories that have ever emanated from the 
pen of living mortal, Written in glowing language 
with a pen of livid fire—A story so intensely interesting 
that it will hold the reader breathless and spell-bound 
from beginning toend. Don’t fail to read it. Owing to 
the immense circulation of the Gem of Literature, and 
in order to place it within the reach of everybody, we 
have concluded to offer it at the extremely low price o 
ONLY 60 CENTS PER YEAR. 


A splendid Premium is given to every subscriber. 

All persons who subscribe now will get the paper 
FREE FOR THE REST OF THE YEAR. 

Unparalleled inducements to Clubs, 

PIANOS, PARLOR ORGANS, MUSIC BOXES, SEW 
ING MACHINES, ALBUMS, BOOKS, ET(., GIVEN 
AWAY.-G&a 

We want 100,000 subscribers, and will give a present 
to each one. Established TEN YEARS, no new thing. 

CIROULATION, TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND, 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 15 CENTS PER LINE, 
Subscribe and get ail of the GREAT STORY, 
Specimens Ten Cents. Circulars Free, 

Address GEM OF LITERATURE, 

Centralia, Missouri. 


Gour READING; 
oR, 


PSYCHOMETARICAL DELINEATIONS, 
BY 


A. B. SEVERANCE, 
THE WELL-KNOWN PSYCHAMETRIST, 


Will give to those who visit bim in person or from au- 
autograph or lock of hair, readings of character ; marked 
changes, past and future ; advice in regard to business ; 
diagnosis of disease, with prescription ; adaptation of 
hose intending marriage; directions for the manage- 
ment of children; hints to the inharmoniously mar- 
ried, etc. ' 

Terms: $2 and stamp for full delineations ; for brief 
readings, $1 and stamp. 

Address, A. B, SEVERANCE 
83 9 Florida street, Milwaukee, Wis 
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mpue HEALTH CORSET. 


Patented September, 1868. Manufactured by F. W. 
Butterfield, Bucyrus, Ohio. It consists of and combines 
an Elegant Corset, Shoulder-Braces, and a Skirt-Sup- 
porter. 

For sale by 
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MRS. A, B. MANNING, Agent, 
361 W. 34th street, New York. 





wit SIKES’S NEW BOOK. 


ONE POOR GIRL: 


THE STORY OF THOUSANDS. 


BY WIRT SIKES. 


NOW SELLING IN GREAT NUMBERS. 


This book deserves praise in that it does not, like stories 
of the “‘Hot Corn” type, aim at piquancy (and large 
sale) by gloating over lubricious details of vice, while 
pretending to reprobate them, until we fancy we see the 
face ot the satyr leering behind the mask of Pecksniff. 
The author has no pleasure in these things ; and he sees 
and depicts them in THEIR REAL GHASTLINESS, nor 
does he dwell upon them more than the purpose and 
plan of his story render necessary. 
{Baltimore Statesman, 


Not less INSTRUCTIVE, though even more painfal 
and revolting, are the details he gives of the trials, the 
wrongs, and temptations of the poor sewing girls, of 
whom Mr, Beecher well says, in the motto on the title- 
page, ** There is but a needle between them and infamy, 
and when that breaks they fall headlong into hell.” 
* * * Mr, Sikes deserves praise and thanks for call- 
ing public notice to this crying shame and sin. 

{N. ¥. Daily Times. 





It isso DEEPLY TRUE in its lesson, so sadly real in 
its facts, that itis valuable on other considerations than 
its classification in the art of literature. 

{Philadelphia Ballctin. 

The book is written with FEELING and TASTE, and 
with the evident purpose to plead the cause of the 
wretched and defenceless.—(The Evangelist. 

The story contains THRILLING EPISODES, which 
cannot fail to interest and touch one’s better nature. 

[Pittsburg Gazette, 





Mr. Sikes’s writings in this field, for purity of treat- 
ment, dramatic effect, and INTENSITY OF INTEREST, 
have never been excelled, even by Dickens, 

(Indianapolis Journal. 

So handled as to give COMPLETENESS OF TREAT- 

MENT to the experiences narrated.—(Boston Transcript. 





Tinted paper. Extra Cloth, Price, $1.50. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
715 AND 717 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
and 449 BROOME S8T., NEW YORK. 


pn 
| as & BURR, 
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MERCHANT CLOTHIERS, 


138 & 140 FULTON ST., 
NEW YORK, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO 
their unparalleled stock of Men’s 
and Boys’ Clothing, and Gentle- 
men’s Furnishing Goods, etc. It 
8 made up in strict accordance 
with prevailing styles from the 
most fashionable materials, and 
for novelty of design, and excel 
lence in workmanship, cannot be 

surpassed. 

& Any garment made to meas 
ure at a few hours’ notice. 
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in Castor and Moscow Beavers. 


VERCOATS 
in Chinchilla and Fur Beavers. 


VERCOATS 


in all the newest colorsand mixtures. 


VERCOATS 
$8, $10, $12, $15, $18, $20, $25, $30 to $ 50s 


INTER SUITS, 
Meltons, Silk Mixtures, and Tweeds 
\ K JiINTER SUITS 
in Check and Plain Cassimeres, 


INTER SUITS 


jin Mixed and Diagonal Cassimeres. 


jon SUITS 
$15, $18, $20, $25, $30, $40, $50 to $60. 


OYS SUITS, 


all the latest novelties in style, material, etc. 


T OYS SUITS, 
$6, $8, $10, $12, $14, $16, $18 to 20. 


| OYS OVERCOATS, 


Fur, Chinchilla, and Castor Beavers. 


Sr OVERCOATS, 
$6, $8, $10, $12, $14, $16, $18, $20 to $30. 


Our new rules for self-measurement, with samples of 
goods and price list, mailed free, on application, which 
enable gentlemen in any part of the country to order 
clothing direct from us. Hundreds are doing so with 
entire satisfaction. All orders are promptly filled and 
pom by Express. We guarantee perfect fitting in 
all cas es, 


OWLING GREEN SAVINGS’ BANK, 33 
Broadway, New York. Open every day trom 10 
a.m.to3p.m. Deposits of any sum, from Ten Cents 
to Ten Tnousand Dollars will be received. Six per cen, 
Interest, free of Government Tax. Luterest on new de- 
posits commences on the first of every month. 
HENRY SMITH, President, 
KEEVES E. SELMES, Secretary. 
Le re 4 HOGAN,} Vice-Presiderts, 94 ly 





OUR AGENIS 


oe 


Tur following persons bave kindly offered to 
act as agents to receive subscriptions for THe 
REVOLUTION : 

Francis Minor, Esq., No, 10 North 4th Street, St. Louis, 

Mo. 

Mrs. A. L. Quimby, P. 0. Box, 3252, Cincinnati, O. 
Mrs. Rebecca W. Mott, 256 Oak Street (North side), Chi 

cago, Ill. 

Miss Lillie Peckham, Wisconsin Street, Milwaukee, Wis, 

Mrs. Mary F. Snow, 319 Kearney Street, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Mary P. Sawtelle, M.D., Salem, Oregon. 

Mrs. Caroline 8, Colby, P.O. Box, 434, Washington, 

D.C. 

Miss M. Miller, 1803 Lee Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Miss M. A. Thompson, 114 North 11th Street, Philadel. 
phia, Pa, 
ENGLAND, 


Mrs. Rebecca Moore, Darling Place, Higher Broughton 





—_—- CRANE, KETCHAM & BOWER, 


DESIGNERS 
AND 
ENGRAVERS ON WOOD, 
73 BROADWAY, NEW YORK- 





ABBIE T, CRANE, FRANCES KETCHAM, Laura E BowER 





M. h ter, Eng. 





HE REVOLUTION JOB 
PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT. 


33 Beekman Street, near Willirzs, 
BILL-HEADS, CIRCULARS 
PROGRAMMES, PAMPHLETS 
VISITING ANDWEPDING G Ps 





































































































































































Ghe Revolution. 











ARMERS’ AND MECHANICS 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NO. 200 BROAL WAY. 


$100,000 
DEPOSITED WITH THE 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
FOR THE 
SECURITY OF THE POLICY. 


——_ 


OFFICERS: 








E. MoMURDY., .......0ccccce0¢ ooscboae - President. 
EDWARD MARTINDALE............ , .. Vice-President. 
WILLIAM HENDERSON...........+++++ Secretary. 
LUCIUS MCADAM.....0..0-0020++s00c000 Consulting Ac- 
inary. 
HON. 8. L. WOODFORD.........,.. -»- Counsel, 
B, Ws Ge non co voce cccces cescccecess Medical Exam. 
iner. 
RODMAN BARTLETT...........-.0000+ -Consulting Ex- 
aiminer, 
(Residence, 144 West Forty-eighth street.) 
DIRECTORS : 


JEWETT M. RICHMOND, of J, M. Richmond & Co., 
Baffalo, N. Y. 


Hon. JOHN H. MARTINDALE, Ex-Attorney-Gencral 
of State of New York, Rochester. 
NATHAN F. GRAVES, President Fourth National 
Bank, Syracuse. 
WILLIAM C. RUGER, of Ruger, Wallace & Genny, 
Attorney-at-law, Syracuse. 
CHARLES H, DOOLITTLZ, President Oneida Countv 
Bank, Utica, N. Y. 
W. 8. SQUIRE, Special Agent Remington Manutfac- 
turing Company. 
Hon. JASON C. OSGOOD, Manufacturer, Troy, N. Y. 
HON. JOHN H. RUSSELL, Counsclior-at-Law, Salis- 
bury, Ct. 
THOMAS LORD, of Lord & Smith. Wholesale Drng- 
gists, Chicago, Ill. 
O. H. ARMOUR, of Armour, Plankinton & Co., Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and New York. 
ISRAEL D. CONDIT, Manufacturer, Milburn, N. J., 
and 30 Vesey street, New York City. 
PHILO REMINGTON, President Remington Arm 
Company, Ilion, N. Y. 
HON, ISAAC DAYTON, Register in Bankruptcy, New 
York City. 
JOHN H. CLARK, of H. B, Cromwell & C., 86 West 
street, New York City. 
EDWARD MARTINDALE, Attorney-at-Law, New York 
ity. 
J. D. BADGLEY, Wholesale Grocer, 79 Front street, 
New York City. 
WILLIAM ADAMS, JR., of Bonnell & Adams, Whole- 
sale Grocers, 92 Front street, New York City. 
J. CROSBY BROWN, of Brown Brothers & Co., Rauk 
ers, 59 Wall street, New York City. 
JOSEPH 8. DECKER, of Turner Brothers, Bankers» 
14 Nassau street, New York City. 
CHARLES MOIES, President Pacific National Bank, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
EDWARD McMURDY, President. 
ORLANDO L. STEWART, of Stewart, Rich & Wood- 
tord, Attorneys-at-Law, 271 Broadway, New York City. 
ROBERT MoMURDY, Rosevi'le, New Jersey. 
LLOYD GRANVILLE BARTLETT, Dentsit, 14 West 
Twenty-eighth street, New York City. 
Hon. JOSIAH T. MILLER, Counsellor, Seneca Falls 
New York. 
TITUS MEAD, of Badgley & Mead, 79 Front street, 
New York City. 
THEO. F. HAY, of J. O. Seymour, Kennard & Hay, 
9 Liberty street, New York City.. 
Hon. STEWART L. WOODFORD, Ex-Lieutenant 
Governor, State of New York, 
WILLIAM HENDERSON, Secretary. 
JOHN McGUIRE, of Pardo, Bates & Co., New York 
City, 
R. J. TODD, of A. J. Bleeker, Son & Co., New York 
City. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


$100,000 in United States Bonds has been deposited 
with the Insurance Department at Albany as a security 
tor poliey-bolders. 

The Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Life Insurance Com- 
pany: wil) grant insurance on any of the following plans : 
Ordinary Life Endowment, Return Premium, Compound 
Interest, Joint Lil® 96 ly 


a __ ___ 





\ 


IVES AND MOTHERS 


Who are dependent upon the income of their bus- 
band’s business to support them in comfort, and to 
provide for and educate their children, should se- 
cure their little ones against the helplessness and 
want—their own poverty and the misery and mora) aad 
intellectual degradation of their children—consequent 
upon the loss of that income through the busband’s 
death. 


THE WIDOWS AND ORPHANS 
BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE, 132 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
issues “* Married Women’s Policies,” which by law are 
payable to the wife ou the death of her husband, to and 
tor ber own use, free from the claims of the representa. 
tives of the husband or of any of his creditors. In case 
of the death of the wife before the decease of the hus- 
band, such policy may be made payable to hor children 
for their use. 

The rates of deposit required by the Company are 
favorable, : nd the Security given is unsurpassed. Thus 
may be secured a sure and profitable provision for 
mothers and their children, who without it may be left 
at any day destitute avd penniless, The subject is 
worthy of the thoughttul consideration of every family 
in the land. 


The Ass.ts of the Company are 
ONE AND A QUARTER MILLION DOLLARS. 


InVesTMEXTs : United States, State and City Bonda, 
and Bonds and Mortgages on improved Real Estale 
worth twice th. .mount loaned. 


CHARLE.; H. RAYMOND, President. 


The plan of the Company is Casa, 


lts Policy is Srcurrry. 
Ite Management is Success. 


Its Object is the Benerit oF WIDOWS AND ORP ANS, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Secretary. 
ENOCH MORGAN’ § ‘SONS’ 


SAPOLIO 


CLEANS 
Windows, 
MARBLE, 
KNIVES. 






POLISHES 
TIN WARE, 
IRON, STEEL, &o, 


@epot, £11 Washington Street, New York. 





wee MIRIAM HYDE, 


AUX CAPUOINS, 
MONTFORT L’'AMAURY, 
SEINE ET OISE, FRANCE. 

MISS HYDE is an accomplished Enzlishjlady, twenty- 
five years of age. She knows French thoroughly, Ger. 
man and Italian—gives lessons on the piano, to pupils 
rot far advanced, and teaches singing and dancing also 
She has several years’ experience in teaching. 

Miss Hyde is very anxious to come to America, and 
find a situation as teacher in a school, or governess in 

family. 


yor THE THING FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


ALICE VALE. 
A STORY .OF THE TIMES, 
BY LOJS WAISBROOKER. 
Send and get it of the AMERICAN NEWS CO., 119 
Nassau Strect, New York Clty. Price, $2.25. 





 * CLARA NORRIS, 


SHAKSPERIAN READER AND TEACHER 
OF ELOCUTION, 
NO. 158 EAST THIRTY-SECOND STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


CAPRILE. 





mm: 


Lessons in German, Italian, Spanish, and Short-hand 
given by Prof.and Mra. Caprile, in classes or single 
pupils, either at their residence—223 W. th street, or 
at the residence of pu i 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT IN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 


E HOMCOPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE OO., 


No. 231 Broapway, New Yor«, 
Insures lives upon Homeopathic, Allopathic, or Eclseti; 
principles, and upon any plan or methed adopted hy, . - 
responsible company,—excepl the high rates of premiiim 

Its terms of insurance (upon either the stock or non. 
participating, or the mutual plan with annual dividend, 
of profits) are less than those of any other compan 
State or National. 

No extra charge on account of employment or trave 
ling, the d being required only in such cases 
advise the company of change of business or locati 
whep tho same is particularly hazardous. 

ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 
CAPITAL, PREMIUMS, AND DIVIDENDS ALL CASH. 

This Company, in addition to the blessings and bene 
fis which flow trom Life Insurance, has another, and, 
we trust, a higher object, viz., the vindication of a cause, 
the cause of medical independence and liberty, against 
medical intolerance and dogmatism. In this we know 
we have the sympathy of allintelligent and independent 
men and women, and ask that this sympathy be put into 
practical form, by insuring in the only purely Homeo- 
pathic Company in the Auantic States. 

Women taken at the same rates as men. 


All contemplating life insurance will further their own 
interests by securing a policy in the Homceopathio Mu- 
tual of New York. 

Our rates are the lowest, and our responsibility un- 
doubled, 

Send for Circulars and Tables, 








. MARSHALL, President. 
james  OUSHING, Jz., V. Pres, 
— ee WRIGHT, Actuary. 
A, HALSEY PLUMMER ‘Asa’t. Bec’y. 
eS, L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 
ELLOoGG, M.D. 
J. W. Mrvenxct, M.D. Medical Examiners, 
At office daily from 12 M, to 2 P.M. 
Agents and Solicitors wanted. 





GENERAL AGENTS. 
Dr. Joun Turner, 725 Tremont street, Boston. 
ReyneLt & CLEVELAND, 231 Broadway, New York and 
New nag 
Cuar.es G. WiautTman, Bristol, Conn. 
a West Virgina. 
P. H. Eaton, 343 F street, Washington, D. C. 
— MARSHALL, ‘Aurora, Dllinois, for North Western 


Inviya Van Want, Jn., Pittsfield, for four Western 
Counties of Massachusetts. 

Joun G. Drew, 271 Broad stzeet, N. J. 

Joun V. Hoan & Oo, 203 N. Third street, St. Loutr, 
tor Missouri, Kausas, etc. 

E. A. Lopar, M.D., Detroit, for Michigan. 

ye pod M. D., for Northern and Central New 

or 


HE™ B. STANTON. 
AND 
HENRY STANTON, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 


62 CEDAR STREET, 
Notary Pvuatic, 


Li8 PENMEYR & BROTHER 


New Yor,. 





PAPER WAREHOUSE, 


No, 15 Beekman St,, New York. 


ALL EINDS AND SIZES OF PAPER MADE TO ORDER 


Bus BOOKS, STATIONERY, &ec, 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Maipen Lane, 

All kinds of first-class Account Books, Paper and Ste- 
tionery for business, professional and private use, at 
moderate prices. Job Printing, Engraving, Litho 
graphic Work and Book Binding of every style 

Please call or send your orders. 


LANCHIR.”—THE BEST AND 
Cheapest Washing compound in the United 








States. 
P, R. SKINNER, P. O. Box, 468, N. Y. City, Proprietor 





E. OC, HAZZARD, 132 Chambers, 8t., Agent. . 
For sale at Tak Revotvrion Office, 49 East 23d St, 








